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CHAPTER III. 
Oh, broken flower! the day that gave thee birth 
Sent a bright-haired angel to our earth. 
And now, more noisy than the snow, the chime 
Tells of the coming Christmas time. 

Down fell the snow lightly and softly enough and 
yet with such quiet persistence and determination 
that the huge houses, the tall chimney-pots, the 
very giants of City churches were subdued by itand 
gave themselves up to the oppressor, and were 
buried beneath its white robe. 

King Frost was yawning and stretching, to-mor- 
row he would be fully awake and go noiselessly 
about, treading on the world, turning the water to 
ice and making the snowy roads crisp and brittle 
beneath the feet. 

That is in the country, in London King Frost is 
conquered in his turn to a great degree by the 
warmth of a million breathing lungs, the heat and 
smoke of a thousand chimneys. 

It was Saturday night and tea time—that is five 
o’clock—in a little room in a little street leading from 
a huge, roaring thoroughfare. Within the room was 
a tall man, whose countenance was that of the pirate 
without his war paint and buccaneering cap. 

There was a good fire in the small grate and the 
P'rate was employed in the most unpiratical and 
peaceful manner trying to persuade an obstinate 
kettle to allow its contents to boil. 

., 4 comfortable little room it was notwithstanding 
its plain furniture, worn carpet and lack of luxury. 

Opposite the pirate sat what looked like a little 
old woman, her figure wrapped in a shawl, her face 
turned towards the fire and hidden, her whole body 
completely enveloped in the wrap, 





(THE PIRATE AT HOME.] 


Five o'clock struck from a score of City belfries 
and the shawl was agitated by a small white hand, 
and a face—such an angelic, patient little face— 
emerged from the thick folds. 

** Five o'clock, father dear,” said the voice belong- 
ing to the face—a low, thin little voice like the 
chirrup of a bird with suppressed cheerfulness. 
** Five o’clock, father dear, and Mary has not come 
back. I wonder what keeps her.’’ 

“Eh, my dear? Oh, yes,’’ said the pirate, starting 
from a reverie, much to the disturbance of the 
sausage he had commenced to toast, which followed 
suit by starting into the grate, from which the 
pirate extracted it, wiped it carefully and impaled 
itagain. “‘Eh? Yes, Mary is late. She is generally 
here before five, Pattie. Late, yes, very late.” 

‘** A long rehearsal perhaps,’’ suggested the little 
one, drawing the shawl around her again but leaving 
the faded little face with its setting of bright golden 
hair unconcealed. ‘ Poor Mary, it is snowing and 
so cold. I wish she were here.” 

“Ay,” said the pirate, depositing the sausage 
upon the plate witha sigh. ‘ Poor Mary, I wish— 
but there’s no use wishing, Pattie, no use wishing. 
Log 1 father will never ride on his wishes, poor as 

e is.” 

“If wishes were horses beggars would ride—is 
that what you mean, father ?” replied the little one, 
cheerfully. ‘ Well, there’s no harm in wishing that 
I know of, and [ wish that Mary would come before 
the sausage is cold and the tea spoilt. Don’t hold 
the tea-pot like that, father, you'll scald your hand. 
Ah! there, I was afraid you would.” 

And with a little scream of commiseration she 
swung off her chair and picked up the teapot, which 
the pirate had with great cowardice deposited with 
a crash upon the fender. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Pattie, with a smile, “ what 
awkward things men are. Whoever would have 
thought of pouring boiling water into a teapot in 
that fashion ? ‘There, sit down, you naughty dear, 
and let me put it straight before Mary comes home. 
She’ll be shocked to see this mess,” 


With incredible swiftness, and even grace, con- 
sidering that the little body had been twisted and 
bent from its birth, the child-woman found a cloth, 
wiped up the spilt water, held the tea-kcttle and 
with feigned severity instructed the awkward pirate 
in what manner to pour in the remainder of the 
water, 

Scarcely were these things done and the father 
scolded with loving sternness and bidden to take 
his seat at the table when the door opened and the 
looked-for Mary entered. 

If the snow had turned everything else white it 
had, by way of striking a balance perhaps, brought a 
bright flush upon the girl’s beautiful cheeks and 
added a brilliant sparkle to the large, gentle, loving 
eyes. 
"The pirate looked up with a smile and nod of wel- 
come, which extended to a laugh as Mary, stepping 
a little aside, disclosed a companion in a short, 
thick-set man with a broad face, a big mouth, a 
rather flat nose, and eyes that were good-natured 
and certainly what has been very generally termed 

oggly. 
ne ullo! Tubbs !” said the pirate, holding out his 
hand. “Howare you? I’m very glad to see you. 
It’s very kind of you to walk home with Mary. Sit 
down, sit down.” 

Tubbs received the proffered hand and hearty 
welcome in a manner characteristic of his profession 
—that of a light comedian. He took off his hat, laid 
his hand on his breast, made a smile that stretched 
his mouth from ear to ear, and with turns of the eyes 
which always delighted the gallery and scarcely ever 
failed to produce loud applause from the pit said 
with a solemn and almost tragic air—founded upon 
his host’s stage one: 

“‘ Mr. Montague, I am honoured, sir ; how do you 
do, sir ; I hope——” 

** And perhaps you can spare a word for me, Mr. 
Tubbs,” said the thin sweet voice. 

It was marvellous to see the change that came 
over the little comedian’s manner. He stopped 





short, turned, with no mock-huwility now, and with 
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a touch of reverence in his look, voice, and even 
smooth fat hand, took the little fingers of the little 
child and bent over them. 7 

“ Always a word for you, Miss Pattie,’ he said. 
“ Always a word for you. How do you like the 
snow ?”’ 

She shuddered, then smiled before she answered: 

“ T don’t know, Mr. Tubbs ; I don’tknow. Itlooks 
very beautiful, very ; falling ever so softly—down, 
down, as if it never meant to stop! But—but—is 
it not very strange to be out init? Isn’t it very 
cold, very ghostlike ?” : 

Her eager, dreamy face posed the comedian and set 
him scratching his head—anothcr favourite trick for 
gaining the gallery, but now done naturally enough. 

“ Well, yes, [ suppose it is.” 

“Then I don’t think I should like to be outin it,” 
said the child, thoughtfully, and with an air 
of pity. “Sometimes I think it must be very dread- 
ful walking amongst such a crowd and in the rain 
and dirt ; sometimes I——But there’s father getting 
another sausage. Stay and have acup of tea, Mr. 
Tubbs.” 

The low comedian seemed quite alarmed and 
went off into a long and hurried series of excuses. 

“Oh, no, thanks ; tea waiting at home; couldn’t 
think of intruding; only just trotted here with 
Miss Mary—quite an honour, Miss Pattie, I assure 
you, quite an honour—can’t; have a particular 
eugagement—very par-tic-u-lar engagement.” 

All of which Miss Pattie cut short with a wave of 
her tiny head and pointing to the chair which Mary 
had drawn up to the table said in her sharp yet 
gentle way: 

“I don’t believe you, you tell dreadfal stories. 
Sit down at onee or you shan’t come and see me 
again.” 

“Thus commanded by her whom no one theaght of 
disobeying Mr. Tubbs settted himself at the table, 
put his comic, broad-brimmed hat undernestth the 
chair, blew his tose with honest vehemence, and 
made himself comfoPtdble. 

The pirate, who had been a quict and calm specta- 
tor of the skirmish, kiiowing Which way it must 
terminate, provided @n extra sausage, brought that 
and the other triamph of his industry to the table 
and Mary poured out the tea. 

“ What made you so late, Mr Tubbs ?” asked Mr: 
Montague. 

“ Rehearsal late,” said Mr. Tubbs, with his 
mouth full of thesansage. “Thompson was huffish 
as he could be an@vas con s a cat with its tail 
in its teeth. I do’t know Whit comes to that man 
at times, whether it’s the scenery, the properties, or 
what else I don’t know. Some of these days there’ll 
be a catastrophe, thark my words; -he’ll blow up or 
break into pieces, break a blood vessel or split his 
head with opening his mouth #0 wide.” 

And as if to show that such a tragical result to the 
Manager was amongst the posibilities, Mr. Tubbs 
opened his so wide that Pattie laughed and told him 
to shut it if he did not want to frighten her. 

“So,” continued Mr. Tubbs, “what with 
Thompson’s bad humour, Parks, the shifter, push- 
ing on a dungeon scene for the fairies’ glen, and old 
Bloward puffing away three notes below the rest, 
the affair did not go off so well as might be expected. 
Not,” he added, quickly, seeing Montague look 
round at Mary, whe was listening with downcast 
face, and one small, well-shaped hand toying with 
the tea-spoon.—‘‘ not as Miss Mary didn’t do her 
part. Oh, never fear, it won’t be her fault if the new 
Pant’s a failure. She’s a success, that’s what she is. 
Miss Mary, my dear, I drink your health ; long life, 
prosperity. May ’Even ber-less ye!” and with a 
burlesque of solemnity he lifted the tea-cup to his 
wobile lips. 

Mary laughed. 

“You are all too good to me,”’ she said, in her 
gentle, self-deprecating way. ‘You are not strict 
enough ; I made two mistakes this afternoon, and 
Mr. ‘Thompson only said that I was wrong.” 

“Hem,” hummed the comedian, significantly 
closing one eye and looking round the room with 
the oth-r. ‘ We all know what that means. No 
fear of his bullying you, Miss Mary.” 

“* Why not ?” asked Mary, looking up with genu- 
ine curiosity. 

The comedian was about to speak, but, seeing 
Gentleman Montague fidgeting in his chair, 
coughed instead, and putting on an irresistible, 
love-lorn look, said : 

“Who could be cross with so divine, so—er—an- 
gelic acreature? Had Ia heart——” 

“There,” laughed the beautiful girl. “I won’t 
stay to listen any longer. I always run away you 
know when you grow complimentary. It is six 
o’clock, and quite time I was dressing.” 

She rose, lit a candle, and held the door open 
while her father lifted Pattie in his arms and carried 
her into the next room. 

He came back with a troubled look on his face 
and resumed his seat, looking first at the fire, 
then at the door through which his two daughters 


’ 


Mr. Tubbs was the first one to break the silence, 
which both felt was growing embarrassing. 

** Miss Pattie seems a little better, sir, I’m glad 
to see.” 

* Yes — yes,” said Gentleman Montague. 
“Bless her heart, Tubbs, she is better; she—she 
has more strengthening things now—now Mary has 
gone on the stage.” 

The troubled look grew more marked as he said 
this in a hesitating, reluctant sort of way, and Mr. 
Tubbs, with keener sensitiveness than might have 
been expected from him, hastened to change the 
subject. 

* Very fond of her sister, sir, she seems. It’s a 

beautiful sight to see so much love between them, 

Now she’s gone, bless her heart, to help trim Mary’s 

dress, maybe.” 

“ That's it, that’s it, Tubbs,” said the father, still 

looking at the fire. ‘They are very fond of one 

another, never apart if they can helpit. Never 
apart. Er—er—Tubbs?” 

* Yos!” said the low comedian, half startled by 

the sudden look from the still piercing eyes. 

** What did you mean to-night, just now, by hint- 

ing that Miss Mary received special favour, and— 

and kindness, from Thompson, the stage manager ?”’ 

Tubbs hesitated. 

In common with the rest of the “‘Signet” com- 

pany he knew Gentleman Montague’s failing as it 
was called. 

Mr. Montague was always spoken of by those who 
disliked him as Proud Montague, those who liked 

him, and they were many, always #etained the com- 

plimentary prefix, and spoke of hit as Gentleman 

Montague, the Prince or the Duke. 

He had always been a resetved man, never talked 

of his affairs or of his family; but one might, at a 
theatrical dinner, when the champagne was in and 
the wits out, he had let fall some half-dozen sen- 
tences, proud and haughty, spoken of himself asa 
ruined gentleman, tke last stone of a fallen house, 
and winding up with what threatened to be a burst of 
tears requested those nearest him to mark wuat 
punishment fell on those who disgraced their birth 
and lineage by descending to the level of stage 
players. 
Much of this had been taken as the maudlin non- 
sense of a man in his ¢ups, but there were some who 
nodded their heads sageiy and believed that there 
was some truth in the passionate outburst. 

Montague’s conduct had skelped to strengthen 
these hints. He was reserved, as we have said, 
but, more than that, hewas very particular in his 
aie ~ pare ith the gee 
butnility w: wi manager, 
treated his fellow ators and the mon about the 
- - rca cmmmaaa nae ema yet not offen- 
sive air. 

This pride of his had redeived a fearful blow 
lately. Of these two children, the younger, Pattie, 
had been a cripple from the first moment of the life 
which her mother had killed herself in giving her. 
Upon the elder he had managed, by dint of the 
strictest economy, to bestow a decent education. 
Mary was the pride of his life, the apple of his eye. 

While telling her nothing of her antecedents he 
kept from her all knowledge of his way of life. She 
kuew that her father was an actor, in her simple, 
loving heart believed him the greatest tragedian the 
world had ever seen, but she had nover entored a 
theatre, never knew how hard the struggle he made 
for his daily bread and hor education. 

Meanwhile this sharp tussle with poverty drew 
their hearts together. In no corner of our great city 
could be found more love than in the three little 
rooms at the back of the great thoroughfare. 

Mary grew up, a lady in education, manner, 
and—her father more than hinted—birth also, when 
suddenly the blow came to his hope and pride. 

Little Pattie grew weaker—more loving, gentle 
and sweethearted, but weaker. 

Those two loving hearts were wrung each day at 
sight of the falling strength in the body that enclosed 
their poor darling’s soul. 

They saw it, and worried over it. 

Mary did more. She saw the doctor, pushed him 
with inquiries, and learned that the lamp might be 
kept burning in the frail body if it received more 
nourishment. 

‘* Madeira, my dear Miss Montague, chickens, 
delicacies of that sort—above all, fine old Madeira— 
are the only things that will pull her round.’ 

Had he prescribed fourteen ounces of melted dia- 
monds each day Montague could not have been 
more horrified and overwhelmed. 

“Where,” he asked himself, “‘ and how am I to 
get Madeira at a guinea a bottle ?” 

Where indeed? Mary soon tried to answer this. 

“Father,” said she one day, “when are you 
going to send me to get my living and help poor 
Pattie ?” 

He fell to tears at this, and declared that they 
should both and all starve before she should use her 

hands or compromise her pride by working for them ; 





had gone, 


salary from the manager of the Signet-where ho was 
engaged. 
The manager, a kind-hearted but money-making 
and therefore money-valuing man, gave him ¢ 
rise, slight and quite insufficient to purchase guinea 
bottles of wine. 
The manager did more ; he called in one night a 
Montaguo’s rooms, and the thing was done. : 
He saw a beautiful girl, with deep clear eyes that 
beamed intelligenco and talent at every glance, lips 
made—as he afterwards averred—to astound end 
delight a full house, He saw with a connoisseur’s 
eye the flexible grace of her every movement, the 
regal turn of her head, and heard the clear, weil-bred 
inflexion of her voice. 
He stayed all the evening, and when departing 
drew Gentleman Montague outsido, buttonholed 
him there and whispered: 
“ Montague, you've got a treasure !” 
“ A—a what?” asked Montague, who always ho- 
sitated a little in his speech off the stage. 
“A treasure,” repeated the manager; ‘‘ that girl 
of yours is the most beautiful woman I ever saw, 
and has got the mellowest voice. Why, man, ar 
you blind that you don’t see it ?” 
“ Well?” said Montague, a darkening flush rising 
to his brow and his hand, unseen by the manuger, 
clenching at his side. 
* Well!’ echoed the manager, sare.stically, but 
feeling fully that he was on dangerous ground and 
speaking to Gentleman Montague. “Don't you see? 
She was made for the stage—born for the boards!” 
Montague’s hand rose in the air, and seemed 
about to fall upon the manager’s shrewd face, but 
he let it fall to his side again and groaned instead 
of striking, which was on the whole much the wiser 
course. 
Pen said the manager, “dott det syow 
pride—— 
“Pride! How dare you? My damgltteran attross, 
us I a die than seg —— her 

er’s level! ary an actress—ay peor, beau. 
tiful, clever girl treading the beatds of 2 ¢ommon 
theatre, a nightly witness and shaver of her father’s 
degradation? Sir, you know “nano dla ence 
If you value my poor services inthe st let me 
beg of you not to repeat this—<this imeult.”’ 

The manager shrugged his shoulders. 

“ All right, Gentleman M 2,” he said, turn- 
ing away and twisting his hat. “* No-gfence meant 
none Whatever. I may think you fooli#h or I may 
not, But, look here, if you mld think of it I'l) 
make you an offer. Let mo have ng lady at 
the Signet, and [ll have her trained and give her a 
yg ne oy ca ee te start with.” 


Montegae’s a and this time his fist 
}-would wadoubtedly have n but @hand smal} 


and white caught it. 

Both men started and looked awkwatd when they 
saw that the interruption to this emphatic refusal 
was Miss Montague, and more awkward still when 
a second glance showed them that she had heard the 
whole of the dialogue. 

Talk of anangel and you hear the rustle of its 
wings. 

“ Father,” she said, still holding his arm and draw- 

ing it within her own, ‘“‘ why do you refuse this gen- 

tleman’s offer? Six guineas a week may save poor 

Pattie’s life; if they would, and we did not take 

them when we could get them, how should we look 

upon the flowers over her grave? Not with clear con- 
sciences, father dear. Now, sir, I have heard your 
offer,” she continued, turniag to the manager and 

giving Montague no time to speak; “‘ do you still 

tender it ?” 

**I do, Miss Montague,”’ said the manager, taking 
off his hat and forced into more than his usua} 
respect by the quiet dignity of her manner. ‘‘I do, 
miss, and I think you would be wrong to refuse 
under the circumstances.” 

“‘ So do I,” said the girl, proudly; “and we ac- 
cept, sir.” 

‘This was the story of Mary Montague’s engage- 
ment, and Mr. Tubbs, while revolving the answer to 
Gentleman Montague’s question, went over it and 
decided that it would not do to give the truthful 
reason for his remark. 

“ Well, sir,”’ saidhe, “ of course Thompson knows 
what's due to Miss Montague ; she isn’t one of the 
ladies in the ballet, or Polly Snooks, the singing 
chambermaid. Oh, no, he knows who’s who, and 
the proper thing todo. Take my word for it, sir, 
Miss Montague is much looked up to at the theatre, 
and I'm proud to say it.” 2 

The rough, honest though somewhat politic 
words cheered the moody, fallen gentleman’s heart. 
He rose, stretched himself witha sad sort of stateli- 
ness, finished his cup of tea and, clearing his throat, 
said: 

“T’m glad to hear it, Mr. Tubbs, I’m glad to hear 
it. It has been a bitter blow to me, but that’s nel- 
ther here nor there. Will you hand me my coat? 
he added, as Mary entered the room, warmly wrapped 
up and blushingly beautiful. ‘“ Wewill start now, 





then went in a fit of despair and begged a rise of 


I think, after I have brought Pattie in again,” 
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Pattie was enveloped in the shawl, enthroned in 
the great arm chair, and with a kiss from Mary and 
her father, and a most respectful, reverential adieu 
from Mr. Tubbs, left a little elfin queen of ‘the tiny 
room to wait until the two came home tired and 
ready for rest, 

Meanwhile the three actors trudged on to the Sig- 
net, All theconversation fellto Mr. Tubbs and Mary. 
The spirit of the pirate had already fallen upon 
Montague, and as he walked along the cold only 
made him more silent and moody, 

Perhaps he was gradually changing his domestic 
skin and voice for his theatrical one, perhaps he was 
really listening all the while to the chattering at his 


side, 

“This pantomime’ll be a success,” Mr, Tubbs was 
saying as they drew near the great entrance with its 
hundred and fifty lamps. ‘*How soon Christmas 
comes round! Tt don’t seem two months, let alone 
twelve, since old Baker was jumping about in 
spotted dicks.” 

Spotted dicks was Mr. ‘Tubbs’s name for the 
clown’s costume. 

“And to think as you'll be the leading character 
in the opening piece! It ought to bea great draw. 
Three songs——”’ 

“No, two,” eorrected Mary, with a laugh, “only 
two; there were three, but Mr. Thompson was 
obliged to out the third out because Miss Minx only 
had two,” 

“Ah! sweet little thing, Miss Minx! So disinte- 
rested ; nota particle of jealousy about her—oh, 
dear no!” remarked Mr. Tubbs, with long-drawn 
sarcasm, *‘ Ah, we shall have you a great lady soon, 
Miss Mary, playing the higher parts, cast for Lady 
Macbeth, Julia in ‘ The Hunchback,’ Juliet, and—— 
Hullo! who’s that against the stage door? None 
of our people,”’ 

Mary looked curiously and Mr, Tubbs saw her 
face—they were within the glare of the lights now— 
go a bright and delicious crimson, 

“ Eh, it’s quite a swell, quite a swell. Hullo, he 
knows you it seems,”’ he added as the gentleman, 
-_ a quick, pleased glance, raised bis hat respect- 

u 


y. 

Mary’s arm tightened on her father’s and caused 
him to look up, 

An anxious, es) apie look crossed his face as he 
saw a tall, splendidly made gentleman in evening 
dress—in fact, none other than Jack Hamilton—com- 
ing towards them. 

“This way ; we will go this way,” he said, and 
before the gentleman could reach them had dragged 
Mary into the front entrance and hurried her up the 
stairs, leaving Mr, Tubbs staring at something 
white which the gentleman held in his hand, and 
trying to catch the indistinct murmur of explanation 
he seemed to want to offer. 

CHAPTER IV. 
And what to me, if he fail to see, 
Is all the beauty you sing of me? 
Some other graces greater prove 
And win from me my once true love. 

BETWEEN two beautiful women what a contrast! 

Mary Montague, actor’s daughter, soft-eyed, 
quick hearted and gentle. 

Lady Maud Pacewell, niece of Lady Pace well, 
fashionable lady, born to bewitch, to charm and 
command, with dark imperial brows, large hazel 
majestic eyes, and lips that when in repose were 
yielding and tempting enough, but had a wonderful 
facility for straightening into a:cold haughtiness 
and a killing frigidity. 

A figure for a throne, an imperial saloon, a 
duchess’s boudvir, born to be clothed in purple and 
fine linen, to be waited on by obsequious lackeys, 
to be flattered by little less obsequious gentlemen, 
and to receive homage on on with a queenly 
serenity that took all and gave in return—just no- 


lady Pacewell’s little box, as Jack Hamilton 
called it, lay just at the corner of Hyde Park where 
it verges on Mount Street. 

_ Asnug little box it was, rented at a cost of nine 
oundred a year, and kept up ata cost of—what Lady 
Pacewell would be afraid to mention. 

The drawing-rooms were filled with those useless 
but prieeleas articles so dear to the rich lady’s 
heart ; four first-class cattle kicked the horse stalls 
and ate their heads off in the stable; a host of ser- 
vants—kept presumably to wait upon one another— 
yawned, lounged and flirted about the kitchen offices, 
and a butler, the glory of Lady Pacewell and the 
envy of her friends, regaled himself on old port and 
condescended to superintend the ceremony of Lady 
Pacewell and her niece’s meals. 

My friends, never envy the rich their store of this 
Yorld’s goods—they hold them only for others ; 

ady Pacewell’s grooms rode her horses, her visitors 
got the most pleasure out of ‘the ormolu, buhl and 

ronzes in the drawing-rooms, the ‘servants ate the 

st part of the delicacies daily prepared for the 

—_ ~" Mr. Straightly, the butler, drank all the 
port. 





In this little neat of luxury—and extravagance— 
Lady Maud had been reared. 

Asa matter of fact her education, although it had 
cost twice as much, was not one whit superior to 
poor Mary Montague’s; as a matter of fact like- 
wise, y Maud did not put it to half as much 


use. 

Let us introduce her as she lay one morning— 
near the Christmas pantomime time at the Signet— 
upon the velvet lounge, a French novel im her dainty 
hands and a bunch of hot-house grapes close by her 
elbow—not to eat, your grand lady seldom eats those 
great things the poor envy so much, but because 
the expensive handful of fruit was pleasing to her 
sense of sight and bore a peculiar kind of gratifica- 


tion. 

Lady Maud yawned—as well she might—dropped 
the veltnwe-cueestit abomination upon the floor an 
raised herself upon her elbow. 

“Snowing yet,” she mused. “It always snows 
now. I hate winter, and wish we had gone down to 
Dotteshall after all. But no, that would not do, 
Dotteshall is too far from London and. and— 
Jack——” 

‘* My dear Maud,” said Lady Pacewell, entering 
the room and breaking in upon Lady Maud's reflec- 
tions, “ are you not going out this morning? I have 
ordered the carriage. It is Friday, the day we call 
on Lady Bakewell. We really must go, my dear, this 
week.” : 

“Tt is‘a great bore, aunt. I wish Lady Bake- 
well were not so deaf and go eloquent on her lum- 
bago.” 

“My dear Maud !”’ laughed Lady Pacewell. “ Well, 
my love, you shall please yourself. I must go, but 
do not mind going alone.” 

“ Thatis a dear aunt, now, and say, please, I have 
a bad headache, which I have no doubt I shall have 
before you get there.” 

Lady Pacewell sighed, 

* Really it is very hard work, I never knew a win- 
ter season so crowded. Let me see,” looking over a 
daintily bound memorandum book. “ This after- 
noon there is Madame Skaleeki'’s matinée, and to- 
night Jack has promised to take us to the theatre.” 

“Oh, is it to-night?’ asked Lady Maud, indif- 
ferently, although a singular light came into her 
large languid eyes. 

** Yes, to-night, and I wonder where he will go. 
Well, I must start, my dear, and pray don’t make 
your head ache over that book.” 

Scarcely had the carriage rolled away with great 
state and éclat than a resolute hand banged on the 
knocker. 

Lady Maud rose with rather unusual abruptness, 
cast « glance at herself in the glass, arranged a 
silken bow at her throat and fell back on the sofa, 
novel in hand, fully prepared. 

* Ah, Jack, is it you ?’”’ she said, in her sweetest 
voice, as the door was thrown back and a footman 
announced “ Mr. Hamilton.” “ But I might have 
guessed it. No one knocks so hard as you.” 

‘* Qh, indeed ?” said poor old Jack, looking enor- 
mously big in the small.and elegant room, and 
grandly handsome in the flush which his walk had 
bestowed upon him, “‘And how do you do, my 
sweet cousin, this splendid morning?” 

“ Splendid !” and her large eyes opened most ef- 
fectively. “Icallit horrible. It snows. It is as 
cold as the Arctic regions.” 

“Cold!” he repeated, with a musical laugh, that 
set the bronzes, china, and other curiosities laugh- 
ing to hear it. “I think it is warm, at least it warms 
one’s blood.” 

“Well, you look warm,” she admitted, looking 
at him with the admiration in her eyes very thinly 
concealed. 

** Warm, of course,” he said. ‘Ah, Maud, you 
should be out breathing Heaven’s fresh air, not sit- 
ting here in this stifling, perfume-poisoned rabbit- 
hutch—no disrespect to aunt—out getting the blood 
through your veins and the diamonds into your 
eyes—not that they do not sparkle as it is, but, but 
well, we will refine fine gold and paint the lily.” 

**That’s a long speech for you, Jack,”’ said the 
beautiful lips—‘‘a very long speech, and with a 
compliment tagged on at the end of it too; Jack, 
you are improving.” 

“*’m glad you think so,” he said, with his low, 
mellow laugh; “there’s plenty of room for it, Maud. 
* But come, chaffing apart, I have looked in to ask 
you where you would rather go to-night.” 

“ And not to see me?”’ asked the lady, with an 
arch glance. 

“And to see you. of course!” he added, “You 
leave it to me? Well, very well. Where is aunt?” 

**Gone scandal-mongering, to Lady Bakewell, for 
me. Iam on sick leave,” 

* Hem, and reading for medicine; what have you 
got?” 

He picked the yellow-covered novel up, and looked 


at it hard. 
I don’t know French ; I 


“ Can’t understand it. 
wish I did!” 
“ Wish you did!” repeated Lady Maud. “ Wol, 


no, Jack, you are quite clever enough, French 
would spoil you—make you conceited.” 

He laughed, and, still laughing, rose. 

“T must go,” he said. “I am keeping you from 
your book, and a nap, I suppose, for ladies require 
a deal of sleep—and no wonder, they dance while 
other people are in bed.” 

“ Going so soon ’’ she said, and there was a slight 
touch of annoyance in the voice. She hsd paid him 
three compliments, and two were generally sufficient 
to chain other men to her side. “ Where are you 
going ?’”’ she asked, 

‘To Tattersall’s and the club,” he replied. “I am 
going to buy a horse.” 

* Another!” she said, raising her brows. 

“ Yes, extravagant, isn’tit? But he is really cheap. 
Horseflesh is the only thing I am not taken in with, 
Walton says.” 

‘“* Walton ?”’ she repeated, “ Walton? Who is he? 
I don’t remember the name!’’ 

“ Oh, a very good fellow, I met him last at Beau- 
mont’s, the night of aunt’s drum.” 

Lady Maud nodded indifferently. It was a trick 
to assume great carelessness at the mention of any- 
thing that interested her. 

Most ladies pride themselves on the trick and con- 
sider, perhaps wisely, the grandest accomplish- 
ment that of subduing and concealing all signs of 
emotion, great or small. 

** Beaumont, I know, the barrister. A handsome 
man, dark hair, I forget what-eyes.” 

** So do I,” said Jack, laughing, but at the next 
question the laugh died out rather suddenly. 

“ And why did you not come to the concert with 
me the other evening ?” 

“I—I was engaged,” said Jack. 

Lady Maud lowered her eyelids, and turned an 
ave 7 ring upon her finger, 

* You will spoil your digestion by those late din- 
ners and card suppers, and distress aunt, who thinks 
so much of steadiness.” 

Poor Jack could not tell a silent falsehood, as it is 
called, any more than a spoken one. To let his 
beautiful cousin think he had been dming out when 
he had really been spoiling his clothes behind the 
scenes of the Royal Signet would be a silent false- 
hood, 

“I was not dining ; this time your fear is thrown 
away, Maud; I was at the theatre.” 

“You are fond of the theatre lately,” she said, 
with that air of condescending interest that makes 
it a flattery to inquire. 

‘“No,”’ he said, hesitating. He was conscious of 
a strange reluctance to tell this cold but beautiful 
woman of his trip to the Kast-end. “No, Lam 
not ; I went out of curiosity.” 

** So do most people, excepting pickpockets,” she 
retorted, with a light, musical laugh that had 
wrecked many a heart. 

‘“‘That’s good,”’ he said. “ Well, I mean it was a 
queer place to go to, right out of the way, you know.” 

*¢ Where was it ?” she asked, raising her eyes, and 
noting, while pretending not to note, his reluctance 
and hesitation. 

“The Royal Signet, down East.” 

“ Never heard of it,” she said. “It must be very 
Oriental ; and did you leave your watch ?” 

“No,” he said, feeling a slight annoyance at her 
sublime air of contempt for the unfashionable por- 
tion of the world and its honest inhabitants. 

‘No, indeed, why should I? there are as many 
pickpockets West as East—perhaps more. You see 
it’s unknown land to you, my dear Maud ; you should 
take a voyage thither.” 

‘* No, thank you,” she said, “I have a weakness 
for civilization. Savage life has no charms for me. 
I will leave the conquest, exploration, or annexation 
of the East to you, Jack, but hope you won’t go there 
again.” 

He laughed. 

“ Well,” he said, buttoning his gloves, “I shall 
go nowhere if I stop here, shall I? Mind, be ready 
at half-past six. I shall be punctual.’ 

His strong hand grasped her delicate one and with 
a smile he was gone. 

But short as his visit had been it had disturbed 
Lady Maud’s serenity. 

First she sprang up to watch him striding away 
through the park, his hand up to his ha at every 
corner in answer to the salutes of the k»cpers and 
ranger’s men who all knew and were proul of him. 
Then she stood with one tiny foot upon the fender 
and looked down into the coals as if she were ex- 
tracting fire from them. 

* There is mischief when he hesitates and hangs 
back. What is it I wonder? Can he be going to his 
club ? Yes; Jack could not tell a falsehood ; besides, 
it was when he mentioned that theatre, the Royal 
Signet at the Hast-end. Whore is it and whut took 
him there I wonder ?” : 

Another knock sent her eyes up to the glass 
again. 

Mr. Beaumont. 

With a smilo Lady Maud held out her band. 


” 





* Brave men aro still left in Britain then,” sho 
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said, with a gracious sweetness. ‘This is the second 
knight I have found to brave the terrors of the cold 
and snow.’ 

** Indeed,” he said, having bent over her hand for 
full half a minute, and now raising his fine eyes to 
her face with a significant look of devotion and ad- 
miration. “Indeed! Who may the first be?” 

as Mr. Hamilton,” she replied. “ He has only just 


gone. 

“Ah,” he said, and a slight shade crossed his 
brow which did not escape Lady Maud’s quick eyes, 
as he had intended it should not. “He is always 
before me.”’ 

** Yes ?” she replied, turning him off with the cold 
frigidity which Beau Fopton had inveighed against. 
“* And are you going to the club too?” 

**No,” he said, “I must return to my chambers. 
Icame in to bring Lady Pacewell the tickets for 
Madame Skaleeki’s concert.’ 

“Ah,” said Lady Maud. “Have you got them 
for us? Howkind. And are you going too ?” 

She was gracious this morning and he looked up 
gratefully. 

“* May 1?” he asked. 

She laughed the happy little, well-toned laugh. 

“If you please. Put them on the table, please. 
What a pity you missed Mr. Hamilton.” 

“Yes,” he said, but did not seem to regret it 
much. “I have not seen very much of him lately.” 

“No?” she asked. ‘* How is that? I thought you 
were such great friends. He told me he had dined 
or supped with you only the other evening.” 

“Yes,”’ said Beaumont, stroking his moustache 
and speaking carelessly, but feeling his way and 
wondering whether it was a good time to make the 
first move in the game he was about to play. 

“ Yes, we were great friends and are so still; but 
I do not see so much of him lately, excepting at the 
club and that sort of thing. I fancy Master Jack 
has something of a more pleasing nature on the 
cards,” 

“Yes?” she said, in the same half-interested, 
wholly interrogatory tone. 

* Yes,” he continued ; ‘‘ whether he is starting a 
horse for the Derby, has gone into experiments in 
chemistry, or is starting a new gunpowder plot I 
can’t say, but he is certainly seldom visible.” 

** Well, he will be visible to-night, and that is a 
good thing,” said the beautiful woman. “He is 
40 take his aunt to the theatre.” 

“The theatre,” said Beaumont, quickly, “and 
which one ?”’ 

‘‘Drury Lane, I suppose,” replied Lady Maud, 
raising her eyes and fixing them with calm regard 
on his face. ‘* Why did you ask so quickly ?” 

“Oh, I—I—really I had no reason that I know of. 
Oh, Drury Lane, eh.” 

“ And have you been to the theatro lately, Mr. 
Beaumont ?” asked she. 

‘No, not lately,” he replied ; then added, quickly, 
“Oh, stay, yes, 1 had nearly forgotten; I have been 
lately—to such a queer one; you can’t guess it!” 

“Yes, I can,” she said, with a charming smile. 
“Shall IP” 

“If you can,” he said. 

“The Royal Signet.” 

“That's right,” he said; “ how did you know ?” 

“A little bird,” she laughed, musically. ‘‘ And 
pray what is there so attractive at the Royal 
Signet?” she asked. “Is it worth one’s while to go 
and see it ?” 

‘**T know of no attraction that would be likely to 
please you,” he said, with a slight emphasis on the 
last word. ‘“ Unless you like plenty of melodrama, 
pistol-firing anda strong smell of oranges.” 

“Thank you, no,” she said, much amused. “ And 
pray what attracts you gentlemen there? Who 
went with you? Iam curious, it is so strange.” 

‘Ts it not comical ?” he said, laughing. ‘ Only 
four of us, Jack, Walton, Fopton and I. And great 
fun it was. We went behind the scenes.” 

Lady Maud was beginning to understand. The 
poison was working, and the skilful schemer knew it. 

“There was a most exciting drama, and an in- 
tensely interesting pirate. An extravaganza after- 
wards that delighted dear old Jack above every- 
thing. We could hardly get him away. But, there, 
that reminds me of my musty chambers and the 
pile of parchment weeping and wailing for me, Good 
morning. I may escort Lady Vacewell to the mati- 
née? Good-bye for the present only then.’’ 

He was gone. 

Lady Maud did not glide to the window to see the 
last of his back, but she returned to her study of the 
fire, and her brows grew blacker. 

“ Behind the scene:, with ballet girls and second- 
rate actresses, Is he foolish enough for that ? No,no, 
and yet his hesitation, his reluctance to mention it. 
I had to drag it out of him like extracting a tooth. 
Oh, what a thing :t is to be tied hand and foot. If I 
were a man I could follow him and find out for my- 
self, but I must live on such crumbs as he throws— 
nay rather what I extract from him by dint of hard 


, article he was reading and then brought it up with 
an ppology for the delay on account of its being 
mislaid, 


Every little helps, If I could but find out who sheis, 
if he has indeed been caught by a pretty painted 
face and a padded form. 


drama; and the Fairy of the Glen, extravaganza, 
in which Miss Annabelle Montague will appear.’ 


Can that be she, I wonder ? 
twice his age. Oh, what it is to be tied hand and 
foot when so much is at stake.” 


exhausted. 


Dear Lady Bakewell 
sisted upon learning all about the Vernon affair. I 
declare lam quite hoarse. What is that, the paper? 
What have readin 
surely, my dear ?”” 


ing at the theatre list—Jack has been here and says 
he will take us to-night.” 


is going on all right, my dear Maud. He looked 
rather pale, I thought,” 


disgustingly rosy 
picture of heal 


Thomas never keeps them clean, and I’m sure it is 


She rang the bell and asked for the paper. 
The footman waited until he had finished the 


‘‘Now let me see; the names will bé something. 


Ah, here it is: 
“** The Royal Signet.’ 
*** Happy Couple, farce; The Pirate’s Gorge, melo- 


“Annabelle Montague! Heavens ! what a name! 
Some painted woman 


The carriage returned and Lady Pacewell entered 


“Oh, my dear Maud, I am thoroughly worn out. 
was so very deaf and she in- 


ou wanted with that? Not ng it, 
And her ladyship looked shocked. 

Lady Maud laughed. 

“ No, aunt, it is too dry for me. I have been look- 


“Ah, I met him. Dear Jack. ButI do hope he 


‘* Pale !” said Lady Maud, “ he was perfectly rosy, 
, When he came here. The very 


th,’ 


“Well, perhaps it was the brougham window ; 


80 annoying, for one looks quite yellow to the 
people passing by. But Jack, my dear, I saw him 
standing at Tattersall’s talking to such a queer-look- 
ing man.” 

“That is nothing,” said Lady Maud, with quiet 
scorn. ‘ The greatest gentleman may book a bet, 
as they call it, or settle up with any disreputable 
person at any place.” 

**T’m very sorry to hear it,’’ said Lady Pacewell, 
emphatically. ‘ And Jack ought to know better. 
But, there, he is so easily led! Sometimes I think 
it’s a pity he came into the Pacewell money, my dear. 
And he wouldn’t have done if that strange, disrepu- 
table old uncle could have been found, you know. 
Jack is so careless, so good natured, you can get 
him to doanything. Why—would you believe it, my 
dear P—Lady Fopton tells me that Willie and some 
of them, Jack included, went down to some place at 
the East-end of London and mixed with the acting 
and singing people! Is it not disgraceful? Really 
I do not understand the gentlemen of the present 
day! Your father, my dear Maud, would never have 
done such a thing Iam sure, At the East-end 
too !”’ 

“Do you know the name of the place, aunt ?”’ 
asked Lady Maud, quietly. 

‘** No, my dear, but I must speak to Jack. I don’t 
understand it. I think Lady Fopton said he had 
been there more than once.’’ 

Lady Maud turned sharply with an actual spasm 
pain. 
** More than once !”” 
Oh, if wishes were firebands the Royal Signet 
with its distinguished company in it would have 
been consumed to ashes that night. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE, 





Gun-MAKING.—It is stated that the report of the 
judges at the Vienna Exhibition shows that England 
has lost her superiority in gun-making which was 
awarded her at the Paris Exhibition. Germany and 
Russia, it is said, both surpass her in calibre and 
strength, as also in using steel entirely, without ad- 
mixture of iron hoops or rings. This statement, if 
borne out by facts, deserves serious attention, as we 
still believe in the vast superiority of guns of English 
manufacture, 

MetTatiic THERMOMETER.—Professor Palmieri, 
director of the observatory of Mount Vesuvius, has 
constructed for the Empress of Russia a metallic ther- 
mometer, which gives a signal at every appreciable 
change of temperature, The apparatus is so sensitive 
that the indicator is almost always moving. When 
the variations of temperature reach a certain degree 
little bells begin to ring, and notice is thus given of 
the rising or falling of the mercury. The instrument 
also marks the highest and lowest degrees of tem- 
perature which have taken place during a@ certain 
period. 

Composition oF Mitx aT Various TIMES OF 
THE Day.—Professor Boedeker has analyzed the milk 





pumping. The Royal Signet. I will look at the 
paper.” 


amount of its constituents. He found that the solids 
of the evening’s milk (13 per cent.) exceeded those of 
the morning’s milk (10 per cent.), while the water 
contained in the fluid was diminished from 89 per 
cent. to 86 percent. The fatty matters gradually in- 
crease as the day progresses; in the morning they 
amount to 2°17 per cent., at noon to 2°63 per cent., 
and in the evening to 5°42 per cent.; so that if 16 ozs, 
of morning’s milk will yield nearly balf an ounce of 
butter, about double this quantity can be obtained 
from the evening’s milk, The casein is also increased 
in the evening’s milk from 2°24 to 2°70 per cent. ; but 
the albumen is diminished from 0:44 per cent, to 0:31 
per cent. Sugar is least abundant at midnight (4:19 
per cent.) and most plentiful at noon (4°72 per cent.). 
The percentage of the salts undergoes almost no 
change at any time of the day. 

TRANSPARENT Paper.—A German invention, re. 
cently patented, has for its object the rendering more 
or less transparent paper used for writing or drawing, 
either with ink, pencil, or crayon, and also te give 
the paper such a surface that such writing or draw- 
ing may be completely removed.by washing, without 
in any way injuring the paper. The object of making 
the paper translucent is that when used in schools 
the scholars can trace the copy, and thus become 
proficient in the formation of letters without the ex- 
planations usually necessary ; and it may also be used 
in any place where tracings may be required, as by 
laying the paper over the object to be copied it can 
be plainly seen. Writing paper is used by preference, 
its preparation consisting in first saturating it with 
benzine, and then immediately coating the paper with 
a suitable, rapidly drying varnish before the benzine 
can evaporate. The application of varnish is by pre- 
ference made by plunging the paper in a bath of it, 
but it may be applied witha brush or sponge. The 
varnish is prepared of the following ingredients :— 
Boiled bleached linseed oil, 20 lb.; lead shavings, 1 
lb. ; oxide of zinc, 5 lb.; Venetian turpentine, $ 1b. 
Mix and boil eight hours. After cooling, strain, and 
add white gum copal, 5 lb., and gum sandarac, } lb. 
Guass SPiInNinG.—The latest improvements in 
spinning glass are due to the Vienna manufacturer 
Brunfaut, who exhibited his talent in this speciality 
in 1850 at Pesth. After manifold trials he discovered 
a composition which may be made at any time into 
curled or frizzled yarn. The frizzled threads sur- 
pass in fineness not only the finest cotton, but even 
a single cocoon thread, and they appear at the same 
time almost as soft and elastic as silk lint. The 
woven glass flock wool has quite recently been used 
as a substitute for ordinary wool wrappings for 
patients suffering from gout, and its use for this pur- 
pose has been, itis stated, successful. Chemists and 
apothecaries have found it useful for filtering. The 
smooth threads are now woven into textile fabrics, 
which are made into cushions, carpets, tablecloths, 
shawls, neckties, cuffs, collars, and other garments, 
etc. They may be used for weaving the figures in 
brocaded silk or velvet. As a material for fancy 
dresses, tapestry, for covering furniture, for laces, 
embroidery, hoisery, etc., the glass tissue will pro- 
bably at some future time occupy a prominent place. 
Owing to its brilliancy and the splendour of its co- 
lours, it is the most beautiful material for dressing 
the hair, neck, and head. In softness the glass yarn 
almost approaches silx, and to the touch it is like 
the finest wool or cotton. It possesses remarkable 
strength, and it remains unchanged in light and 
warmth, and it isnot altered by moisture or acids. 
Spots may readily be removed by washing. Being 
non-inflammable and incombustible, it is especially 
valuable for making dress materials for ladies. Cloths 
of glass fabrics are much warmer than those of cotton 
or wool; at the same time they are of low specific 
gravity. They are also adapted for veils, as they 
repel the dust remarkably well. ‘The composition of 
the materials is still a secret, and the spinning re- 
quires extraordinary dexterity and constant attention. 
This part of the business is said to be very trying 
to the sight. It is stated that, with a wheel of 
a diameter of 5 Austrian yards, one operative is able 
to spin 3,000 yards per minute. 





Tue AtBerT STATURE IN HoLnorn.—The work- 
men employed by the Corporation have completed 
the square canvas building which covers the statue of 
the Prince Consort at Holborn Cirens. The structure 
will serve as an apartment in which the Prince of 
Wales will perform the ceremony of unveiling the 
group. His Royal Highness, it is understood, will 
be accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and Corporation officers will 
attend in state. On the “rest’’ where the statue 18 
erected four handsome lamp-posts have been placed. 
Each post bears three lamps, surmounted respectively 
by the City arms, but in the centre, or rather on top, 
of the iron pillar is set the Royal crowns and these, 





of a healthy cow at various times of the day, with 
the view of determining the changes in the relative 








probably, are the only public lamp-posts in the City 
on which the Royal emblem is displayed. 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
———_~.>—_—_- 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
But I will reign and govern still, 
And always give the law, 
And have each subject at my will, 
And all to stand in awe ; 
But 'gainst my batteries if I find 
Thou storm or vex me sore 
I'll never love thee more. 

Tue Lady Marian Biddulph was but woman de- 
spite her exalted rank. She had a true woman’s 
weakness, and a feminine though well-concealed and 
scarcely confessed feeling of jealous pique and envy 
of the fair rivals with whom she had been brought in 
such singular contact, or rather collision, She could 
not but confess that her own charms had utterly 
failed before the less golden but distinguished attrac- 
tions of the obscure Cora St. Croix. And a yet more 
disagreeable consciousness that the unknown girl had 
displayed far nobler qualities than herself gave in- 
creased bitterness to this mortifying conviction. It 
was Cora who had braved and suffered all for the 
man whom Lady Marian had long loved with the 
fervour of an early and earnest affection. It was 
Cora who had so engrossed the soul of the noble- 
hearted, striking, though unknown man whom the 
earl’s daughter regarded with so unaccountable an 
interest. 

And it was by the remarkable fascination which 
she possessed that Netta’s father—the presumptive 
heir to the earldom of Treville, the mature and ex- 
perienced in the world’s ways and the world’s beau- 
ties—had at once risked home and happiness and 
ropute for the very chance of winning her he loved. 

No wonder that Lady Marian chafed under such a 
consciousness, and felt as if the bitterest and sharpest 
punishment would but be a fitting retribution for the 
injustice of fate—or fortune. 

A sudden freak seized her. She would go and see 
Netta Carew. She could do so with safety now, since 
all the jealousy for Ernest Belfort was long passed ; 
and she could sympathize with the daughter of the 
murdered Sibbald without fear or favour so far as the 
daughter was concerned. 

She drew her pretty scarf shaw! more closely round 
her shoulders, and, hastily arranging her hat and veil 
to their pristine grace, she hurrfed on to her destina- 
tion, without even pausing to consider the place or 
the persons she was going to see. But just as she 
arrived at the entrauce to the tasteful villa which 
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[AT HIS GATEs.] 


was the residence of the earl she paused, partly to 
take breath, partly to take time for consideration as 
to what should be her next course. She was too proud 
to enter the dwelling of Lord Treville by stealth, or 
visit a niece under his guardianship without his 
knowledge and permission. So much was due to her- 
self and to the father whose name she bore and 
whose sole heiress and hope she was, 

She raised the long bell-puil at the gate, and giving 
a firm if not violent pull, advanced rapidly toward 
the house without waiting for the more formal per- 
mission to enter, till she came to the wide flight of 
marble steps that skirted the middle of the house, and 
parted the verandah on either side. 

“Ts Lady Emily Carew at home?” she asked of 
the domestic who instantly greeted her approach with 
a half-perplexed air. 

“* Yes—no, miss, my lady is gone out for a drive; 
but the earl is at home, would you like to see him, 
miss ?” 

The girl paused fora moment. She was perfectly 
a stranger to Lord Treville. She had heard much 
of his eccentric and morose habits, and here she was 
about to rush into his presence unbidden and un- 
authorized. Still, a vague curiosity, if no more deep 
and worthy feeling, prompted her to dare the embar- 
rassing interview. 

It might be the beginning of an interesting and 
long-continued intercourse, of which she could little 
gauge the end. 

“Very well, [ will see Lord Treville, then,” she 
said, quietly. 

“What name, miss?” was the half-doubting ques- 
tion of the man, whose instinct told him to divine 
the fair applicant’s rank as somewhat above the usual 
standard, 

“ Lady Marian Biddulph,” brought an access of res- 
pect to the domestic’s manner, ard ere many minutes 
were over the heiress of the Biddulphs was ushered 
into the library that formed the morning room of the 
head of the house of Carew. It was empty, and 
Marian had leisure to inspect the entourage of the 
eccentric and far-famed earl. There were books and 
pictures, and busts sueh as are the common furniture 
of such an apartment. 

But as Marian took a keener survey of the table 
which lay strewed by the various objects of the 
studies of the recluse she perceived a small album 
lying between some more pretentious books and 
nearly concealed by their more ponderous weight. 

A pérhaps blameable instinct induced her to open 
it 


There were but a few, perhaps scarcely a dozen, 
pictures in the series, 





‘hese were small landscapes and figures which 
strangely attracted her attention. 

‘The scenes were evidently foreign from the nature 
of the leaves and the foliage, and the very faces and 
features were anything but English in character. 
Still they seemed to recall to Lady Marian something 
familiar to her memory and she eagerly scanned them 
to recall it if possible to her wandering fancies. 

It was a female figure and face which was sit- 
ting amidst the luxuriance of the clustering shrubs, 
and she had noremembrance of such loveliness among 
her feminine acquaintances, 

Jora St. Croix was perhaps as dark and picturesque 
and foreign in her whole appearance. But it did not 
resemble her save in those particulars that were 
common toso many. And she gave up the task of 
recognition with the dissatisfaction that ever accom- 
panies the haunting, vague impression that yet can- 
not be identified and fixed. 

The other figure was a young and somewhat pe- 
culiar-looking man, Perhaps scarcely so handsome 
as Marian could remember Sibbald Carew to have 
been, but still there was something which recalled 
the dead father of Netta to her mind, and she felt an 
instinctive certainty that it was Lord Treville in his 
early days who was represented in the picture. 

And, if so, who was the lovely companion of his 
solitude? Did she no longer live in this lower 
world and was ber death the explanation of the ec- 
centric habits of the bachelor eari? 

These thoughts had scarcely flashed on Marian’s 
brain when the door opened and a figure entered 
whom she at a glance recognized as the original of 
that picture. 

He bowed with a grace that proved him not for- 
getful of the high breeding that had once been as a 
second nature, while yet perhaps somewhat annoyed 
at the call on his courtesy, 

“May I ask what I can do for Lady Marian Bid- 
dulph ?” he asked, in a tone that betrayed some sur- 
prise at the visit and implied that he presumed there 
must be some especial cause for its occurrence. 

It was rather embarrassing for the girl to meet the 
cold look of surprise, and had not her pride come to 
her aid she would probably have taken the rash, ill- 
advised measure of a vague excuse and hasty re- 
treat, 

But then the consciousness of equality, and perhaps 
feminine resentment at the very idea of such a slight 
prevented so ignoble a submission to the capricious 
sternness of the earl. 

“T need scarcely introduce myself farther than by 
my name,” she said, calmly. ‘ Your lordship will 
remember that our residence in England is near to 
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Carew Manor, and that a distant relationship exists 
between our families.” 

Lord Treville bowed, 

“TI believe I do recall the facts,” he replied, coldly, 
“but I have been an absentee so long that I scarcely 
could retain them in my memory.” 

“ At any rate they will account for my wishing to 
renew my acquaintance with yourniece, Miss Carew,” 
she returned. “And I called for that purpose to- 
day.’ 

uy understood you asked for me, Lady Marian,” 
returned the earl, coldly, “Iam sorry my servant 
should be so stupid.” 

And he laid his hand on the belles if to summon 
the blundering domestic. 

But she hastily arrested him. 

“ By nomeans, my lord. I did askfor you as the 
head of the house and Miss Carew’s gnardian,” sho 
said, haughtily. “It was not for me to steal into 
your niece’s apartments without yourorLady Emily's 
permission.” 

There was an expression of: half-admiring, half- 
doubting surprise on his face, 

“What reason have you to'doubt that you would 
be welcome, Lady Marian ?” he asked. 

“None personally, of course,” sho said, firmly. 
“ But I could not tellewhat your lordship might think 
or wish.” 

“Why not?” be 

“T had heard) that you\ were eccentric,” she re- 
turned, boldly, “amd that) Miss Carew was placed 
under certain rules, Howcould I suppose they might 
not apply to me ?”’ 

“ You are hasty, Lady Marian,” he said. 

“ By no means. I cannot imagine any sufficient 
reason,” she said, calmly. 

“Phen:you believe me capricious and unreason- 
able,” he said, smiling scornfully. 

“T can only judge from appearances,” she said, 
n the same unmoved tone. “Had your lordship 
acted as’ I) bad expected. I. most. certainly should 
have considered it so.” 

“ You have little fearof.giving offence,” he said, 
half bitterly. 

“None,” she sail, quietly, “ especially without 
cause.” 

“Are you so competent to judge?” he asked, 
grimly. 

“Tn some things, yes,” was the undaunted an- 
swer. 

** Yet you felt bound to consult me,” he said, un- 
easily. 

“ Certainly, it was your due,’’ she replied. 

There was silence for a few minutes, which was at 
last broken by the earl. 

** You have at any rate sense, if you, are imperious 
and wilful,” he said, with a half-amused smile. “ And 
that is certainly an attribute in your sex which we 
find pretty rare as we go oniulife. Besides, youare 
at any rate above deceit, siuce you would not gratify 
your own fancies and what you would call your 
rights unsanctioned. 

“ Netta has scarcely your qualities, Lady Marian, 
and though you might not be more easy to deal with, 
I certainly should prefer your nature to hers. So 
far as I am concerned I am willing that your influ- 
ence should be used over her, but it will be at 
yourown peril, if you prove unworthy of such a con- 
tidence.” 

“I scarcely understand you, my lord,” she said, 
hastily. 

‘Indeed. Then you are less truthful or less acute 
than I believed,” he replied. “Have you never 
beard of one girl helping another in some unworthy 
scheme or fancy? Never heard of the influence 
that might be thus exerted over each otier? How- 
ever, I am content so far to trust you, and even to 
commit my pretty simpleton of a niece to your higher 
guidance.” 

“I am responsible only to my father and my own 
conscience, my lord,” she said, proudly, as she turned 
to the door. “I acknowledge no other authority for 
any word or action.” 

And, with a graceful but proud inclination of her 
head, she approached the door, which Lord Treville 
hastened to open for her. 

“We shall be friends, I hope, Lady Marian,” he 
said as he held out his hand to touch hers. “It isa 
singular introduction ; but we shall not forget that 
the same blood runs in our veins in our future inter- 
course.” 

* She isa high-bred, spirited girl,” he thought as he 
closed the door, “I like her, and I would not ob- 
ject to such a ward were it needful, But that silly 
trifle of my sister’s training is beluw contempt. 
One would think a creature like that would soon be 
weary of her. Ah, if 1 had a daughter I would not 
even murmur at the abseuce of ason to inherit the 
honours of our race.”’ 

He gazed at the album which Marian had been in- 
Specting, and fell into a train of deep thoucht. 





CHAPTER L, 
Think, fond man, 

Of these and all the thousand nameless ills 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toil, of suff'ring, and of fate. 
And then remembrance would soon dilate, 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh, 
An‘ into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still, the social passions’ worth. 

Mrs. DicBy was shut up in her drawing-room, 
deeply pondering over some study that was appa- 
rently most interesting to her mind; but of what na- 
ture was certainly a problem. It was but a newspaper 
that lay before her, and her eyes were riveted on 
what is technically called the “agony” column. 


It had an advertisement that engrossed her atten+ | her. 


ticn to no ordinary degree, and that created no little 
doubt and deliberation ia its purport. 

It was headed by a reward of unusual liberality. 
But surely that could be no temptation to the well- 
born and well-placed widow, with all her prospects 
from her uncle, and the easy competence she already 
possessed herself, 

Yet she might have been in great or in actual 
want to judge from the eagerness with which’ she 
scanned each word that followed the tempting figures. 

It was a reward offered for the discovery—it might 
almost have b: en called the apprehension—of a 


girl, .whose description exactly tallied with that’ 
No actual crime was laid to” 
her charge; but still the wording of the sentenes’ 


of Cora St. Croix. 


and the exceeding amount offered would seem to 
indicate that the fugitive was of no littie import> 
ance, and, yet more, that the chief object of the ad- 
vertisers was‘either t0 punish an offender or trace 
out a-crime. 

The young person in question had disappeared 
suddenly, mysteriously,.aud in company with some 
individual whose initials alone were given, but’ who 
was evidently of the male sex, and any information 
given concerning her was to be liberally rewarded ; 
while for actual discovery: no less:than‘four hundred 
pounds was freely and absolutely guarauteed, 

“If I could-but thus get rid of the whole difficulty,” 
mused Mrs. Digby. “I would not be unkind or un- 
grateful, but really it is but too plain that either this 
girl has been guilty of some very wrong and dis- 
creditable action that she is carefully concealing, or 
else, what is yet more probable, she has disappeared 
from those who ought to have the charge of her 
whole keeping, In either case it is no cruelty, but 
simply a duty, to give her up. Yet it might be better 
to give her one chance, perhaps, on condition that 
she should go away, aud not compromise us any 
more by her presence aud her troublesome charm,” 

And she rang the bell as she at length decided on 
this course, 

* Request Miss St. Croix to come to me,” she said 
tothe domestic. ‘ Where is Miss Digby?” 

“T don’t think she is up yet, ma’am. Charlotte took 
her some breakfast I know, and I fancy she is gone 
to sleep again,” returned the maid, who shared the 
duties of Ralph the page while superintending the 
household drudgery which was the more especial 
province of the housemaid, 

Mrs. Digby nodded slightly, and the servant dis- 
appeared, 

The lady walked up and down the room in the 
iuterim. 

Her conscience was certainly not.at rest, in spite 
of her anxious attempts to reassure it. 

“Tt is folly—folly,” she muttered to herself. “ Why 
should I hesitate? Am I to give up the whole fu- 
ture of my child for the sake of a stranger, who, for 
aught that appears, might be even guilty, more espe- 
cially as this public advertisement well nigh implies 
some such criminality ?” 

The approach of geutle footsteps somewhat startled 
the dame as nothing of far more deadly and threaten- 
ing import could have done. 

In another moment a slight tap at the door be- 
tokened Cora’s advent. 

All hung on the next few minutes, 

Was it wonderful if Mrs. Digby’s voice shook and 
she paused in her walk and sank down on a chair 
near her for support when the door slowly opened 
and the slight and graceful form of the young girl 
entered the apartment ? 

* You sent for me, madam ?” she said, quietly. 

Cora had long since learned to distrust the appa- 
rent kindliness of the manner of her hostess, and to 
discern the inner strata of jealousy and ill-will that 
were hidden under the surface, and there was a kind of 
haughty composure in her mien that somewhat irri- 
tated Mrs, Digby and stimulated her to far more 
severe inquisition than her better feelings and judg- 
ment would have sauctioned. 

“T did, Cora,” she replied, gravely, “and with 
no little pain for the apparent cause. But sit down, 
and I will try to spare your feelings as much as pos- 
sible, if only for the sake of the service you once 
rendered to mv daughter.” 


— 


The girl obeyed in silence. 

Still, with all her firmness of spirit and will, it was 
impossible that one so severely tried, and who was 
aware of such doubtful episodes in her own past life, 
should not betray some emotion. 

Her cheeks were certainly dyed and her eyes 
glitiered feverishly in the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the warning notes andthe explanation that 
was'to follow. Sle had the aspect of a guilty person, 
and, what was more distressing, she knew it, which 
did but increase the disturbance of her air and 
manner, 

Mrs.-Digby cleared her throat, paused, and then, 
as-silast) resource, took up the paper that lay before 


“Gora,” she said, sternly, ‘‘I do not know whether 
Iican-veature to rely on you for one word of truth 
aftermtie painful suspicions that are fast crowding on 
imyrmind from too convincing circumstances, Still, if 
yoware capable of any sort of candour, I would ask 
you'thismuohere I test you more severely. Have 
youany reason whatever to dread public inquiry or 
to'be-ashamedto make known your residence to auy 
jbuman being ?” 

Gora hesitated; but her native pride and spirit camo 
‘to her aid. 

“T do not pretend to be so especially candid, 
mslem,as*to the events aud mysteries of my past 
‘life. It has been a troubled and a singular one, but 
iat) least I-can say that I have never been guilty of 
anything thatislmald expose me to condemnation or 
\deserve shame,” 

“You are certain of this?” said Mrs. Digby, 


ernly. 
“ Perfectly 80,” she returned, unflinchingly, mect- 
ing the pk piercing glance. 

“Very well! Then we will see,” was the reply. 
“ Be so good'as to read this.” 

And, without parting with the journal, Mrs. Digby 
held up before the: girl's eyes the’paragraph that 
described her so exactly. 

Cora’s eyes flashed painfully, and then a pained, 
startled.look blazed up in their depths. 

* Do you not recognize the picture ?” said the 
lady. 

o It is somewhat flattering, but I presume it is 
meant for some one like me,” returned the girl, 
firmly. 

“ There can be no doubt of it, and all that remains 
is for you to endeavour to confess and confide in me 
the hidden, if not disgraceful, cause of the public 
summons for your appearance and discovery.” 

Cora was silent, 

“Do you mean to preserve this obstinate silence ?” 
she resumed. ‘“ Remember you are putting yourself 
terribly in my powor by such folly.” 

“In what manner, madam?” asked the girl, 
coldly. 

“ By your being exiled from the house where you 
are entertained but on sufferance,” returned Mrs. 
Digby. “I presume you do not expect me to retain 
as a companion to my daughter so discreditable and 
donbtful a person.” 

“Then you would say you have'no faith in my 
positive assurance ?” said Cora, mournfully. 

“Deeds speak louder than words. There can be 
no necessity for secrecy, which in most cases implies 

uilt.” 
ee Not always; not in my case,” was the positive 
answer. 

“Can you deny that you have any idea’ who in- 
serted this advertisement, and who so urgently de- 
mands your appearance ?” asked the lady, sternly. 

“T never said so. I perhaps do not even mean it,” 
replied Cora. 

“ A tacit confession of guilt,” sneered Mrs. Digby, 
sternly. ‘Cora St. Oroix, for the sake of the ser- 
vice you once rendered to my child, I offer you help 
and shelter. Confide in me if you are innocent ; put 
yourself in my hans, and if you do not win my per- 
fect acquittal [ promise at least’ to help and shelter 
you in your concealment.” 

But Cora shrank back from the touch of the ex- 
tended hand as if it had been a viper. 

“Task nothing from you, madam,” she said, calmly. 
“T assure you I am innocent. I am ready to abide 
the fate that may await me. Only I ask’ for justice. 
I may not be the person describ d. There are others 
like me, I do not choose to answer it, It is for you 
to betray me if you choose.” 

“ Betray is a strong expression,” observed Mrs. 
Digby, coldy. “Have you no consciousness why you 
should be required by this strange demand? Are you 
not inany way amenable to such inguiry ?” 

Cora could not reply. Atas! for her there was but 
too much to trouble her memoryin sucha case. Her 
part in the escape of Ernest Belfort was perhaps the 
most prominent and present to her mind. But yet 
another ominous circumstauce rose to her fancy. The 
locket which hung ou her thrilling heart, and which 
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what if that should be the ground of the inquiry ? 
What if she should be condemned to a felon’s doom? 
he idea chilled her very blood, Yet it was but too 

robable in the range of likely and unlikely causes 
for the startling demand. 

“T can but repeat,” she said, “that I am utterly 
innocent of anything that should occusion any alarm- 
ing inquiry. r 

“ Hardened girl, have you no feminine—no girlish 
feeling ?” asked Mrs, Digby, sternly. “ Oan you not 
at least cast yourself on my mercy, and trust to my 
doing all Ican to save you?” 

“From what ?” asked Cora, bitterly. 

“From the disgrace that must certainly await you, 
the punishment that is well nigh sure to follow,” 
replied Mrs. Digby. 

Cora gave an impatient start. 

“tis but hollow, vain falseness!”’ she said. “ Mrs. 
Digby, if you really did intend the kindness you say 
—if you wished to be my friend, you would not. doubt 
nor urge me to such cowardice. I know now of the 
presumed danger! It is enough for you to warn me 
of it. Lam content to a bide, nay, and risk any dan- 
ger of discovery should it turn out that the advertise- 
ment is intended for me. Anything more is super- 
fluous and worse at your hands.” 

“Then this is your devision?” asked the lady. 
“ Think well ere you decide finally, it will be too late— 
too late when you have-once rejected my considerate 
offer.” 

Cora did think. Her brain was certainly vibrating 
between the too probable chance of exposure and the 
cowardly flight that was offered to her. She might 
be doubly condemned—as-a felon, and as the abettor 
in a murderer’s escape. Yet even that alternative 
seemed preferable to this incvessantchange and harry 
and turmoil that so loug had bewildered her very 
senses. 

She was desperate at last. Only her own safety 
might be compromised, and that did not seem worth 
tle least acknowledgment of guilt and the submission 
to a debasing servitude to a suspicious and unloving 
protector. 

“T have nothing more to say, madam,” she re- 
turned, calmly. “I am content to remain here, if 
you are not determined to exile me from your 
home,” 

“Oh, as to that, I very probably shall not at all 
trouble myself after you have thus rejected my offer 
of kindness,” returned Mrs. Digby, “or, what is 


more probable, I may place the whole matter in the 
hands of those who are more firm and fit to deal 
with such obstinate tempers, and wash my hands of 
it entirely,” 

“Do you mean Sir Fulke, madam?” asked Cora, 
with unconquerable apprehension. 

“T shall not be more open than you are inclined 


to be, Miss St. Croix,” replied the lady. “It is 
sufficient that I have well considered the matter and 
will not shrink from acting on the opinion thus 
formed. Our interview is at an end,” she added, 
rising. “I will endeavour to dismiss the painful 
cloud that must henceforth hang over my intercourse 
with you or my confidence in my daughter being in 
your society.” 

Cora bent ber head in silence. 

She could not trust herself to speak; bat the 
écalding tears were in her eyes, and she went 
hastily to her room to indulge the burst of pas- 
sionate emotion that at last conquered her firmest 
self-restraint. 


CHAPTER LI. 

Then hurt her not. Though she be dead 
She knows well who do love her, 

And who with green moss rear her‘head, 
And who so rudely move her. 

She, soft and tender, pray take heed ; 
With bands of cowslip bind her, 

And bring her home—for it’s decreed 
That | shall never find her. 

“My lord, I hope I have at last some more plea- 
sant tidings for you,if it is indeed better for your 
anxieties to be set at rest,” said Ponsford, entering 
his lord’s room before he had risen, in consequence 
Me a restless night having prolonged his late slum- 

ers. 

“In what manner? Have you heard anything of 
her—of my child?” exclaimed the earl, starting up 
suddenly. “Speak, man, speak, unless you would 
have me in a fever.” 

Ponsford shook his head gravely. 

“Alas! alas! my lord, Heaven grant that it may 
not be far more likely to kill you if the truth become 
known than by the suspense you have hitherto suf- 
fered. There are worse things to bear than even 
the suffering that your lordship has so long endured.” 

“Then it is so—you have found her, and she is 
unworthy, degraded, brought up as such a guar- 
dianship would naturally induee,” said the earl, 
bitterly. 


“Nay, my lord, this is not like your usual good 





sense and judgment,” said the valet, remonstratingly. 
* It is not at all certain that the young person in ques- 
tion is your child; you are utterly left in. ignorance 
even as to the sex of the person whom you presume 
to be living. But still I confess that there are strong 
reasons to doubt that if the clue afforded is a cor- 
rect one your lordship will be thankful to find that 
the Cora with whom your brother was so connected 
is no child of yours.” 

“And why—why P Is she lost, degraded ?” asked 
the earl, gaspingly. 

‘Not in the manner to which your lordship al- 
ludes,” said the man. “ But to the best of my beliof 
she has placed herself within the scope of the law 
and under its punishment. The real cause for which 
she was advertized seems to have been at once theft 
of a valuable jewel belonging to Mr. Carew, and also 
the assisting Tord Belfort in his escape, either of 
which would lead her to punishment.” 

“ And how—where did you discover her ?” asked 
the earl, hoarsely. 

“Perhaps it would be better for me to give your 
lordship the letter on which I am prepared to act,” 
said the valet, hesitatingly, as he saw his master’s 
varying colour and glittering eyes. 

Lord Treville hastily held out his hand, grasped 
the document which the valet handed to him, omitting 
iu the agitation of the moment the usual ceremony 
of thesalver. The earl tore it open, searcely waiting 
to observe the handwriting nor the post-mark, But 
when the envelope was dispensed with aud he had 
leisure to observe more closely the adjuncts of the 
missive, he saw that it was written in a refined and 
elegant band, and that the paper and the envelope 

were of good and even expensive quality. There 
were buta few lines in the letter and no signature and 
it ran thus: 

* Your advertisement has been perused by a lady 
who believes she can give a clue to the object of its 
insertion, though for obvious reasons she wishes her 
name to remain at present.asecret. But if a trusty 
agent be sent to the subjoined address she will oare- 
fully ensure a meeting with the young person whom 
she believes to be indicated in the advertisement and 
who is at present residing in what may turn out to be 
a false and most undeserved luxury and tender care. 

“Thelady in question will take care that no one is 
compromised should she tarn out to be mistaken in 
the affair, She sends only her initials and address 
as a pledge of her caution and secrecy in the whole 

matter. Hu. D.” 

The earl perused it again and egain. 

Ts it a trick,” he said, “to amuse some insolent 
braggart at my expense or try to get at a suspected 
secret P Ponsford, my better judgment seems to 
have-deserted me, I cannot even think and still less 
judge rationally what is the probable truth. Tell 
me your conviction and thea I will strive to take 
your reasons iute my own calm consideration,” 

“Tt is a remarkable pass for the head of an 
ancient and noble race toe attain to,” he said, with a 
bitter smile, “ to be cast for counsel and help on my 
faithful servant; yet I do think that you are the 
truest and perhaps wisest friend who is left to me.” 

The valet gave a somewhat melancholy shake of 
the head. 

“Tam avery humble and perhaps @ not very wise 
or experienced adviser, but € am a faithful and de- 
voted servant, my lord. O. » again I do from my 
very heart implore you to give up the very idea of 
this unhappy girl being your child; or, if she is, let 
it remain in the obscurity it has always been. It is 
not yet too late. No one but myself and the woman, 
who is, I believe, playing a deep game, has the least 
idea of the existence of such a person. Let it rest, 
my lord, and make Miss Netta more of a child to you, 
as is in the course of nature.” 

* As well adopt a butterfly, and try to love it,” was 
the impatient reply. ‘No, Ponsford, no. It has 
gone too far. My mind is fully made up. I cannot 
rest now that this is once fevering my very brain. 
Say no more on that head. All I want to know is 
whether you think this is a genuine reply to the 
advertisement, and whether you can arrange for me 
the affair so as to ensure at once secrecy and cer- 
tainty?” 

The man paused fora few moments. 

“TI fully believe this to be a genuine reply, my 
lord,” he said, firmly. ‘“ There is no hint of claiming 
reward, or any other sign that it is a trick, in my 
opinion, And, if you like to trust me, and give me 
full powers, I will do my very best to fiud out the 
truth. I don’t think,” he added, with a significant 
air, “I don’t think I’d be imposed on in a hurry, 
where a Carew is concerned.” 

“TI believe, and I trust you, my good Ponsford,” 
replied the earl, kindly, an irrepressible emotion 
moistening his eyes. “ Love will serve to enlighten 
you, if nothing else does. Aud now, what do you 
think will be the best mode of setting about the plan? 
I don’t wish one hour to be lost, remember,” 


“ T should think the best way is to answer tha; 
letter, my lord, and fix some time when your agen 
will be there,” said Ponsford. “ Aud then my only 
course would be to prevail on this girl to come with 
me, by fair means or foul. After she is fairly caged, 
as I may say, your lordship can soon satisfy yourself 
of the reality of your suspicions.” 

“But kiadly, Ponsford—kindly. You will take 
cire of that!” exclaimed the earl, earnestly, ‘ If 
she is the child of my Bianca I would not have one 
unli d look nor word to hurt her; and if not we 
have no right to punish her for what after al! may 
not turn out to be her crime, nor any affair of ours.” 
“Only, if she is a thief, my lord, of jewels belong- 
ing to your family, and if she has shielded the mur- 
derar of your brother, you should surely take the 
matter in your own hands,” returned the valet, re- 
proachfully. “But Ibeg pardon, Itis not for me to 
say ; and, besides, I would not be cruel myself to a 
female, and a young and helpless one into ‘he bar- 
ain.” 

“She must be brave and hich-cou-aged, if the 
report of her proceedings is true,” said Lord Trevill», 
with a meditating air. ‘ So far ele certainly proves 
herself to be a Carew, and what faults she may have 
are rather to be put down to her training and her 
lonely, deserted state thin her own nature, But all 
this is idle folly,” he went on, with a sudden im- 
patience in his gesture. ‘‘ What is more to the pur- 
pose is for you to take with you aclear idea of my 
wishes, and ask the means of fultilling them. Now 
give me my dressing things, aud while I am break- 
fasting I will think quietly over the whole subject, 
and arrange for you to start for Loudon without 
delay. Youcan be ready to-morrow, Ponsford?” 

“ To-day—in an hour's time, if it will serve you, 
my lord,” was the reply ; and then the b:siuess of 
the earl’s toilet commenced in silence. 


(To be continued.) 
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_—_-> —_ 
CHAPTER LIII. 


Squire RensHAWE and Captain Turf followed 
after the carriage through the driving blast, for 
what reason they could not well have told. 

It drew up in front of the inn door, and a servant 
in livery dismounted and knocked loudly with the 
butt of his whip. 

Dame Trout was in her first doze when the rat- 
tling summons roused her. She sprang to a sitting 
posture, rubbing her eyes with one hand and shak- 
ing her snoring husband with the other. 

* Trout, Trout, there be some one a knockin’ the 
door down.” 

Another battering attack and the landlord sprang 
from his bed, 

* Who the deuce is it, I wonder?” he muttered, 
hurrying down. ‘I can’t see what folks want to be 
out in weather like this for.” 

“Trout,” called the dame, hurrying out into the 
passage, “ ye be a landlord, don’t forget that; and 
it’s yer duty to admit ivery one as comes.” 

“Confound the woman,” grumbled poor Trout, 
floundering about in the freezing gloom below. 

The dame drew near the head of the stairs and 
listened intently. She saw the glimmer of a lantern, 
heard the bustle of an arrival and entrance, and im- 
mediately thereafter an awful shriek and a heavy 
fall. 

“ Heavens above!” she ejaculated, “they be rob. 
bers and Trout’s murdered—that was him cried 
out!” 

The dame was not acowardly woman. 
went, two steps at a jump. 

On the hall floor her husband lay prostrate, and 
not ten steps away, udder the hall lamp, his pale 
face vividly defined in the gloom, stood the dead and 
buried baronet, Sir Roger Ryhope! 

The dame stared, so did Captain Turf and Mr. 
Renshawe, who made their way in. 

One brief moment of affright and then the land. 
lady staggered back, her florid face dead white, her 
heavy figure shaking like an aspen. 

** Oh!” she cried, “it is Sir Roger! Whatha’ we 
done as he should come back from the grave like 
this ?’”” 

The slender, sad-faced figure made a step toward 
her, but she retreated, with a cry of terror. 

“Don’t! don’t! Oh, for mercy’s sake, gentle. 
men, help me!” 

Mr. Renshawe struggled out from the crowd that 
had collected in the inn door, and caught her as 
she fell. ' 

“ My good people,” he said, “ don’t you see that 
this man is Sir Roger Ryhope alive, and uo ghost? 
Be calm, I beg of you, until this mystery can be 
explained.” 

But even while he spoke his own face paled and 
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he let the portly dame slip from his arms and fall to 
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the floor beside her unconscious husband. Another 
figure had joined the staring group—a slender, 
woman’s figure, all dishevelled by the storm. It 
was Miss Ryhope, the baronet’s daughter. 

She advanced straight to her father’s side, her hat 
pushed back, her tangled golden hair clinging to her 
murble fuce, her blue, childish eyes so wistfully sad 
and besecching that the staring folks half forgot 
their terror in pity and admiration. : 

‘* My good friends,” she began, a thrilling tender- 
ness in her young voice, “this is papa—alive—he 
was not dead—’twas all a terrible mistake, which 
cannot now be explained ; but you shall know all in 
time. We have come back to save poor Ichabod— 
he is innocent. Now please go away, and let us get 
to the fire—it is dreadfully cold, and poor papa is 
so ill.” 

The gaping villagers and servants began to dis- 
perse on the instant, in spite of their consuming 
curiosity. 

Squire Renshawe crossed to Miss Ryhope’s side, 
and took her little icy handin his. But in that su- 
preme moment he could not have uttered a syllable. 
He looked down upon her, his kind, clear eyes full 
of a joy that no words could have expressed, She 
returned his glance, a swift flush dyeing her white 
cheek, but the sad, beseeching look still filled her 
blue eyes. 

Captain Turf gave his huge shoulders a shake, 
like one awakening from a nightmare. 

“Allow me,” he said, bowing low to Miss Ry- 
hope, and offering his arm to the white and ghost- 
like baronet ; “ there must be fire some where within 
—let us see. And you, my good people,” addressing 

a couple of gaping servants, ‘* look to your master 
and mistress ; ’tis quite time they were out of this 
bitter draught, as well as the rest of us.” 

His ringing, cheery voice seemed to infuse life 
and courage into all about him. He supported the 
baronet into the nearest sitting-room, and heaped 
fresh fuel on the smouldering fire. Squire Ken- 
shawe and Miss Ryhope followed—so also did 
another individual—a personage whom no one in 
the terror and excitement of the hour had noticed. 

He was a small, wiry man, with a wrinkled, 
parchment-like face, and a pair of eyes that glit- 
tered like points of flame. When Sir Roger moved 
he followed him, his stealthy tread giving forth no 
suund ; and when the poor baronet, who appeared 
to be very ill, sank into a seat this Mephistuphiles 
seated himself also, his strange glinting eyes never 
turning from his victim’s face. 

“What the deuce does it mean, Turf?” ejacu- 
lated the young squire, on the first opportunity. 
“Are we awake? What’s to be done? Look at 
that mummy there, how he watches poor Sir Roger! 
Hadn’t I better throttle him and be done with it?” 

“Not just yet,” responded the naval captain ; 
“ there’s an awful mystery to be cleared up—let’s 
get at the bottom of that first, and there’s no time 
to lose. Keep your eye on him, and I’ll look for 
Dame Trout, and get some hot brandy. Miss Ry- 
hope will drop from her chair if she support her 
father much longer.” 

He went out into the kitchen and found the land- 
lord on his feet and his dame in the first stage of 
resuscitation. 

“Oh, dear!” she was gasping, “I niver shall for- 
git it till the day I die—that awful face, and I seen 
the poor man buried wi’ my own eyes, an’ to think 
his ghost should appear to me!” 

Captain Turf advanced. 

“My dear Dame Trout,” he said, “ you are a 
woman of energy, I know. Come, rouse up now 
and help us. It is no ghost we have seen, but poor 
Sir Roger himself alive, but ill. He did not die, it 
seems, as you all supposed.” 

* But 1 tell! you he did,” shrieked the dame. ‘I 
seen him in his coffin, wi’ these two eyes, an’ I seen 
him put down in the vault under Ryhope Church. 
How can he be alive ?” 

**Can’t tell, my good woman, but he is—we shall 
hear the story by-and-by. Miss Ryhope is with 
him, and the poor girl’s nearly dead. Come, dame, 

bestir yourself. Get hot brandy, coffee—stimulants 
of any kind; try and help the poor people. You 
won't lose by it.” 

The dame raised herself up, a faint colour return- 
ing to her ample cheeks. 

**1’m not the woman to shirk my duty,” she said. 
** Tf Sir Roger Ryhope’s come back from his grave 
an’ seen fit to come to the‘ Ryhope Arms’ instead of 
going to his own house an’ home, he shan't lack 
a welcome.” 

* * * * * 

Morning broke red and lurid over that night of 
awful storm. 

Little Ryhope presented a scene of destruction. 
Trees lay prostrate, fences were levelled, bridges 
and crossings torn away; and one half of Ryhope 
Manor lay a mass of ruins. The old western wing, 
with its ivied turrets and bristling chimneys had 
blown down, after standing the storms of two or 
three centuries, 


But the black-roofed prison stood firm and stanch, 











and down in the drenched and icy yard the ghastly 
gallows-tree rose up against the pale December sky. 
And this was the last day of Ichabod Doon. 

The storm had abated, ani despite the desolated 
state of the country straggling crowds began to fill 
the lanes and highroads even before the sun came 


up. 

In the parlour of the “Ryhope Arms” a strange and 
solemn group was assembled : the pale and ghastly 
baronet of the ruined manor on the hill, his daugh- 
ter, and the weird, queer person who accompanied 
them. Besides these were Captain Turf and 
Squire Renshawe, and two or three of the county 
officers. 

Sir Roger had been sworn, and proceeded to give 
his testimony. 

**T am here,” he said, “ to save the life of an inno- 
cent man. Ichabod Doon did not murder the Karl 
of Shaftonsbury. I was in the Park at Ryhope 
Manor on the night of the murder, and, friends,” 
with a dreary smile, “I am flesh and blood like 
yourselves, in spite of my ghastly looks ; and I saw 
the man who murdered the earl. I saw him strike 
the fatal blow too late to intercept it; I saw the 
earl fall, and heard his terrible cry.” 

** Who was the man ?” 

A dozen voices put the question at once, but Sir 
Roger shook his head. 

‘* That I never shall tell,” he said, decidedly. “TI 
am here to save the innocent, but not implicate the 
guilty. Yes, I know,’ he went on, as one of the 
officers suggested that the English law would punish 
such a refusal; “and I am prepared for anything 
that comes. Ichabod Doon is innocent, but the 
name of the murderer shall never pass my lips.’ 

His white, unearthly face wore a look of quiet 
decision that convinced his hearers of the sincerity 
of what he said. 

*T suppose,” he proceeded, after a little pause, 
glancing uneasily down at his daughter’s wan face, 
‘“‘ that the court will have to hear the particulars of 
my strange return to life, and I may as well explain 

now. 

“T did not die, friends, as you supposed, when 
you followed me to my grave. Heaven grant I had; 
it would have spared me many a bitter pang. I was 
under the influence of a powerful narcotic when I 
was put into my coffin, and consigned to the vault 
beneath the chapel. The man before you managed 
to get me out and to restore me to life, 

** Why I have kept my existence a secret remains 
for him to explain. He has a charge to prefer 
against me which I cannot deny. I am a guilty and 
miserable man, and the sooner my existence ends 
the better. I will explain one point more, then I 
am done. I have frequently returned to my old 
home during the years in which I have been thought 
dead and buried. I was here on the night of the 
murder to save my daughter from a forced marriage 
with the earl. I bore her from the chapel, and out 
into the grounds, and there, in the Park, I witnessed 
the murder. And hearing that Ichabod Doon was 
convicted, and condemned to die, I felt it my duty 
to come and save him.” 

The strange man then arose, his small, bead-like 
eyes glittering, a sardonic smile curling his thin 
lips. He was duly sworn, and proceeded to tell his 
strange story : 

**My name is Gaston Dupres; I was born in 
France. Years ago I had an only sister, a fair and 
innocent girl, whom I loved better than my own 
life. She lived in the valley of the Rhone, with an 
old relative, and earned her living by braiding 
hats. 

“This man before you, Sir Roger Ryhope, then 
a gay young student just from college, chanced 
to cross her in his travels. Her sweet face capti- 
vated him, and he resolved to win her. He suc- 
eceded—innocent little Lucille learned to love him. 
But she was an angel, my pretty little sister, and 
the gay young baronet dare not utter the unholy 
passion that consumed him in her chaste ears. He 
married her in an old chapel under the Alps; the 
marriage certificate is in my possession. She was 
his true and legal wife. 

“For a year they were happy. Then the old 
Lord of Ryhope Manor summoned his son and heir 
home. He went! And in his absence I returned 
from abroad and sought my sister, 

‘She told me the whole truth, and would hear 
nothing against the husband she loved so well. But 

I, doubting his honour and fidelity, followed him to 
England, and soon discovered that a marriage was 
pending between him and a daughter of a peer, Sir 
Burke Pevensey. 

‘** returned to France, intending to take my sister 
to England and assert her rights. I told her of his 
faithlessness, but she would not believe a word I 
said, and trusted and loved him to the last.” 

The baronet groaned audibly, and covered his 
face with his hands, while his daughter sat and held 
his hand, her face as white as the winter snow that 
luy upon the Durham hills. 

“Yes,” continued the weird-looking Frenchman, 
* she loved him to the last, and,” throwing up his 


hands with a gesture of passionate grief, “‘ he mur- 
dered her!” 

There was a suppressed cry of horror from the 
lips of all present. ‘The baronet groaned again, but 
did not raise his head. His daughter moved closer 
to his side and leaned her head against his shoulder, 
as if to assure him, in his hour of trial, of her af. 
fection and sympathy. The tall young squire stood 
a moment irresolute, then he strode across, and 
planted his fine figure by the drooping baronet’s side, 
xneee was senallian almost sublime in the trivial 
action. 

May looked up, her blue eyes brimming over with 
neg tears, her lips quivering, but she did not 
speak. 

“Yes,” continued the stranger, turning his fiery 
eyes upon Sir Roger with a look of vindictive hate, 
“he murdered her! the woman who loved him so— 
his own wife. I had persuaded her to accompany 
me, and.we were on the bridge over the Lower Rhone, 
but she was ill and faint, and in no condition to walk, 
and I left her there while I ran down to the village 
for a conveyance. On my return I heard voices on 
the bridge, and paused to listen. Sir Roger was 
standing beside her—I saw him plainly. He seemed 
to be upbraiding her, and looked excited. While I 
stood watching them I caught the words: ‘ You shall 
die !’? and I saw him hurl her over the bridge into 
the river. Then he ran, 

“T hurried down the bank, hoping to save my 
sister. I saw her rise to the surface some few yards 
down the stream. I plunged in and caught at her 
flowing hair, but at that instant a violent cramp 
seized me and I went down. 

“A fisherman saw and rescued me, and threo 
weeks after I awoke to life in his hut some five miles 
below. ButI was paralyzed in all my limbs and 
could not even lift a finger, and poor Lucille was 

one. 
er They sent me to a charitable hospital in Paris, 
and for five years I lay like a babe. I never breathed 
a word of my secret. I knew that Sir Roger was a 
eer and I a poor peasant, and the law would not 
deal fairly between us. But I swore to have my re- 


enge. 

At last I recovered, but my strength was gone, 

my limbs were enfeebled and mishapen. I made my 
way to England, to Durham, to the neighbourhood 
of Ryhope Manor. 
“Tho old baronet was dead, Sir Roger had suc- 
ceeded to his estates and title, and he had married 
Sir Burke Pevensey’s daughter. He murdered my 
poor sister because she was in his way; he had tired 
of her and wanted to wed the Lady Laura. But he 
got his pay in his own coin. She was false to him, 
his noble, beautiful lady—she hada lover. I found 
it all out, for I watched her day and night. The hour 
for my revenge had come.” 


(To be continued.) 








NIGHT AND MORNING. 





Ir was a wild, windy night, and the light snow 
filled the air with fine, cutting particles: a night 
when a good fire and the society of friends become 
vitally essential to a man’s comfort and happiuess, 

Margaret Edgarton arose from her seat by the 
scanty fire, and, opening the door, looked out upon 
the night. She stood a moment, then, with a shudder, 
closed the door and returned to her husband’s side. 

“ Heaven pity those who are exposed tothe storm 
this night,” she said, fervently. 

“ Amen!” responded her husband, in a deep, solemn 
voice. “ Though we are very, very poor, Margaret, 
there are many even poorer than we.” 

The man raised his dark, serious eyes devoutly 
upward, and the fair, youthful head of his pale wilo 
leaned down to his shoulder, 

“Yes, William, I tremble to think of the future. 
The rent due, our stay here only an act of mercy on 
our landlord’s part—oh, Willie !” 

The feeble voice broke down in tears, 

“¢Take no thought for the morrow, what yo shall 
eat or what ye shall drink,’ Margaret. If it hadu’t 
been for misfortune,” and he gianced at the muti- 
lated and bandaged arm which huug powerless at his 
side, “ we might have been enjoying the fruits and 
comforts of my labour; but itis all for the best, L 
suppose.” 

There was a short silence in the room, which was 
interrupted by a rap at the door, 

“ Who can be out on sucha night?” and Mrs. Ed- 
garton started up hastily to admit the visitor. 

He was an old, weather-beaten man, of some three- 
score years, shabbily dressed and carrying in his haud 
a lean, meagre bundle. 

In reply to her kind invitation he followed Mrs. 
Edgarton into the house and took a seat by the 
smouldering fire. After afew commonplace remarks 
the stranger said: 

“Tt’s a rough night, friends, and the travelling is 








none the best—can you let me stay all night here? 4A 
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man has just told me that it isa good four miles to 
the village.” . hihay i 

Mr. Edgarton looked at his wife, and in her sympa- 
thizing-face read her consent. iar ty : 

“Yes, my good man,” he replied, immediately, 
“you can stay if you will; but 1’m afraid you will 
find our accommodations none of the best. We are 
very poor and destitute, but such as we have we 
offer you freely.” 

“Could you give me something to eat? I havetra- 
velled far to-day, and have not tasted food since 
yester night! Food cannot be got now-a-days with- 
out money.” : 

The eyes of Mrs, Edgarton filled with tears asshe 
thought of the quarter loaf of bread—their earthly 
all—which she had reserved for breakfast. 

‘ Heaven will take care of us,” she said, thought- 
fully, and rising she placed the scanty store upon the 
table. 

The stranger ate the bread without comment, and 
when he had finished he seemed wonderfully invi- 
gorated, and conversed quite intelligently with Mr, 
Edgarton. 

“You have a bad arm there, sir; may I ask how it 
happened ?” i ae. 

“Certainly ; an unlucky fall from high building 
bas crippled me for life.” 

“You were at work on the building? A mechanic, 
eh?” 

“ A bricklayer; the staging on a new warehouse 
where I was at work gave way, aud I was precipi- 
tated some twenty feet.” 

“ The warehouse of Mr. Morgan ?” 

“The same, sir, It was a sad accident for me, but 
I have tried hard to be reconciled.” 

“Well, well, this is a hard life; hard for us all! 
But if I’m to stay with you to-night I may as well 
retire. It’s getting toward eleven.” 

The poor but clean bed appropriated to the stranger 
guest was made more comfortable by additional 
clothing taken from the couch of the poor couple, and 
the man, in apparent thankfulness, bid them good- 
night, and retired, 

They, too, leaning on the everlasting arm, took no 
thought of morrow, though it was to see them house- 
less and without food. Verily, that faith which can 
thus sustain the soul in the most trying moments is 
no delusion. 

Morning came, and to the unlimited surprise of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgarton their guest was missing. Gone, 
and when or how they could not imagine, but gone 
he certainly was. 

‘They wondered over the circumstance, but in the 
trouble and anxiety of their utter destitution the 
stranger man was soon dismissed from their thoughts 
to make room for their own immediate affairs. 

Ten o’clock was the time given them by the land- 
lord for removal, and with heavy hearts they prepared 
to goforth. Through the kindness of a neighbour 
they had been allowed the use of an out-building for 
the storage of their little furniture, and a room in his 
house until Mr. Edgarton’s health should be suffi- 
ciently re-established to admit of his performing some 
light labour. 

Nine o’clock pealed from the bell in the neighbour- 
ing church tower—but one short hour of home-life 
remained for them! 

Fifteen minutes later there came a quick, impera- 
tive knock at the door of Mr. Edgarton’s house. 

Margaret sprang to open it, and a well-dressed man 
put a large packet into her hand, and turned hastily 
away. 

. The package was addressed, in a bold, masculine 
and : 

“Mr. William Edgarton.” 

William tore it open, and there dropped out two 
papers, one being an official, the other a private seal. 
He examined the former, and found it to be a deed, 
conveying to him and his heirs a certain piece of 
land with a large and handsome house thereon and 
all its appurtenances. 

Transfixed with surprise, he broke the seal of the 
letter, and a hundred-pound note met his eye, accom- 
panied by these brief words : 

“Last night you freely gave your all to a poor 
and destitute wayfarer, who now begs you to accept 
the accompanying deed and money, in reward for 
your noble kindness. A conveyance will come im- 
mediately, to take you toyour new residence. When 
you are fairly established there, your friend, the 
writer of this, will do himself the honour of calling 
upon you. Respectfully yours, 

““Howarp Morcan.” 

William Edgarton looked at his wife as he finished 
reading, and both burst into tears. Well did they 
know the name of Howard Morgan—it was that of 
one of the wealthiest men in the city; the upright 
aud high-minded but siugularly eccentric old bache- 
lor. It was ir his employ that William Edgarton 
had received the serious injury which had disabled 
bis left arm for life, yet, strange to say, he had never 


seen the rich man, his business being transacted 
principally by an agent. He had now no doubt that 
his visitor of the previous night was none other than 
Mr. Morgan. 

True to the promise contained in the letter, a con- 
veyance came for the Edgartons, and without hesi- 
tation they entered, and were driven to their hand- 
some and pleasantly situated house. They found it 

repared for immediate occupancy—even to the 
Cather of the plentiful fires and the smoking break- 
fast upon the table. 

They had scarcely had time to admire the rich 
taste which had furnished the spacious rooms when 
a ring at the door announced a visitor. It was the 
old wayfarer of the night before, 

He received all the grateful thanks the bewildered 
Edgartons tried to make to him, and, taking a seat 
upon the sofa, he drew them down on each side of 
him, 

He was well dressed now, and Mrs. Edgarton won- 
dered that she had not noticed the extreme kindliness 
of his countenance on the preceding evening. 

“My good friends,” he said, taking a hand of each, 
“T'll begin to explain a little of this mystery. I had 
heard of the misfortune of one of my workmen, 
though my agent, and that his family were in dis- 
tressed circumstances. Before I could trust myself to 
do anything for you I wished to ascertain the true 
state of affairs, aud last night’s experience satisfied 
me. When I find charity and true goodness any- 
where, I am determined that they shall be rewarded 
even in this world. And now, Mr. Edgarton, I amin 
want of a deputy manager, and I propose the situa- 
tion to you whenever you shall be able to endure the 
fatigue. The salary is two hundred pounds a year, 
and perhaps your pretty wife can manage affairs com- 
fortably on that, eh, Mrs, Edgarton?” and the old 
nen cast @ good-humoured look into her tear-wet 

ace. 

That was a happy day for Mr. and Mrs. Edgarton. 
It was also a happy day for the charitable Mr. Mor- 
gan,and no doubt the angel who records the good 
deeds of man wrote many a shining line against his 
name that day. 

William Edgarton assumed the post offered him in 
his patron’s establishment, and faithfully were his 
duties discharged, and more than satisfied was his 
employer. 

Mrs. Edgarton grew to be the merriest, blithest 
little woman to be found anywhere. 

Mr. Morgan spends many a delightful evening at 
their house, holding their bright-eyed little Howard 
on his knee and telling him pleasant stories of the 
great and good. 

Blessed be charity ! C. A. 








Tue Corporation of the City of London voted 
unanimously the other day a sum, amounting in the 
aggregate to 10,000/., for the acquisition of the seat 
of the Gurneys at West Ham as a public park. 

CUMBERLAND LopGE.—Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Christian are about to leave 
Frogmore House for Cumberland Lodge, Windsor 
Great Park, which Royal residence has been hand- 
somely refurnished for their use. Cumberland Lodge 
is to be placed in telegraphic communication with 
Windsor Castle. Princess Christian’s health has 
not been good at Frogmore, and in addition this 
residence was found too small for the requirements 
of their Royal Highnesses’ family and establish- 
ment, 

BEQUESTS OF THE LATE Mr. Tuomas Barina.— 
Mr. Thomas Baring has left about 3,000,0002. ster- 
ling, which he has distributed in various proportions 
over a pretty wide circle of relatives, forgetting none, 
The principal legatee is Lord Northbrook, who suc- 
ceeds to about 1,250,000/., and, in addition to that, 
the London house and pictures, valued at between 
200,0007. and 300,0001. more. The estate of Norman 
Court, which Mr. T. Baring inherited from Mr. Bar- 
ing Wall, goes to the nephew or cousin of Mr. Wall, 
with 300,0000, added ; 300,000/. is left to Lord North- 
brook’s half-brother, ‘The Bishop of Durham (Dr. 
Baring) gets 40,0002, 

Lire IN Braziu.—A fair idea of life in Brazil 
may be gained from the following statement, which 
comes from a good source :—A young Brazilian and 
his wife riding towards Forquilhas were attacked 
by a savage dog, which rushed at them from a house. 
The lady’s mule becoming frightened, it threw her, 
and she fell on her head with such force that her 
skull erashed likea nutshell. The unhappy husband 
drew a pistol and killed the dog. The owner of the 
dog, infuriated at his loss, seized a gun and shot the 
young man dead, but was immediately slasn by a 
ball from the young man’s peon, who had witnessed 
the catastrophe and thus avenged his master’s 
death, . The peon was tried for murder, but thejury 
acquitted him. 

THE CORONATION OF THE Saxon Monarcu.— 





The King of Saxony is desirous that the coronation 


of himself and the Queen should take place in the 
presence of the Emperor of Germany. The occa- 
sion being the first succession to a German throne 
that has taken place since the Empire has been 
established, it is considered that a compliance with 
the wish expressed would be a most desirable thing, 
as making a valuable precedent. 

Ex-SOLDIERS IN THE PoLicre.—A society is now 
being formed for the protection of the public against 
the police, which sounds odd enough, but is really 
very much required, There is far too much of the 
military element in the London as well as other 
forces in the country. Those who know police duty 
best say that itis a great mistake to employ old 
soldiers in the force. They rarely ever make effi- 
cient policemen, and worse detectives, and it is un- 
wise to employ an old soldier in the rank and file. 

An UnsuccessFUL EXPERIMENT.—Ont of three 
hundred agricultural labourers who left the neigh- 
bourhood of Market Drayton for Canada nearly all 
have returned disgusted, and the rest mean to do so 
as soon as they can. This snowy and cheerless El 
Dorado of the enthusiastic Mr. Arch is not appre- 
ciated by the English labourer upon closer acquain- 
tance. We hope that all whom it concerns to see 
agitation foiled, when it means danger to the poor 
under the disguise of doing them some splendid 
service, will preach sermons, not one but many, to 
the working classes, having for a text the fact of 
this great and most unsuccessful experiment. 

Lirz.—What a varying thing is the stream of 
life! How it sparkles and glitters! Now it bounds 
along its pebbly bed, sometimes in sunshine, some- 
times in shade ; sometimes sporting round all things, 
as if its essence were merriment and brightness; 
sometimes flowing solemnly on, as if it were derived 
from Lethe itself. Now it runs like a liquid dia- 
mond along the meadow; now it plunges in fume 
and fury over the rock; nowit is clear and limpid, 
as youth and innocence can make it ; now it is heavy 
and turbid, with the varying streams of thought and 
memory that are ever flowing into it, each bringing 
its store of dulness and pollution, as it tends towards 
the end. Its voice, too, varies as it goes; now it 
‘sings lightly, asit dances on; now it roars amidst 
the obstacles that oppose its way; and now it has 
no tone but the dull, low murmur of exhausted 
energy. Such is the stream of life! yet perhaps few 
of us would wish to change our portion of it for the 
calm regularity of a canal—even if one could be con- 
structed without locks and flood-gates upon it to 
hold in the pent-up waters of the héart till they are 
ready to burst through the banks. 








A LABOUR OF LOVE, 
—_.>_—~ 
CHAPTER (LV. 

Tue rector hastened to the dvor aud closed it, 
while Jennie cried, joyfully : 

TI see—I see you remember him and his cruel 
fate! For seventeen years we have tnought him 
dead, but now | know where he is, in Spike Island ; 
and—and—will you tell me how to get him out?” 

The rector gazed upon her in a dazed way. 

‘* You—you take away my breath!” stammered he, 
“ Who told you Anthony Vail was alive?” 

“ Listen—you shall hear every word I know,” said 
Jennie, eagerly. 

And she told her little tale con amore—how sho 
was keeping it a secret from them at home; how she 
had devoted herself to the dear, glorious task of set- 
ting her father free; how she meant never to rest 
until she had her arms about him outside his prison 
walls—never! never! never! 

By the time she had finished the rector had at- 
tained to a cold, frigid dignity ; he regarded her with 
a countenance as emotionless as Mont Blanc. 

Mr. Gardiner opened his marble lips and spoke: 

“Tg this all you kcow of your father's history ?” 

* Yes,” suid she, with breathless expectation. 

“* You have no friends 2?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Nor money ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

** You are a minor?” 

**T am seventeen.” 

“A mere child. I can do nothing for you.” 

Jennie’s shining, confiding eyes gazod at the rector 
as if he possessed the famous Medusa head. 

“Go home instantly and forget this thing; and 
never breathe to a soul ou earth that Authony Vail is 
yet alive.” 

Jeunie’s eyes filled with tears, her throat swelled 
in girlish disappointment. 

“Oh, howcruel!” murmured she. “I was sure 
you would help me, being a clergyman. Why won’t 

ou?” 

: The rector was stroking the white cat, which had 
jumped upon his knee ; but at this artless speech and 
point-blank question he pusied the cat down, rose, 
and tvok a turn through the room, . 





“It is impossible for me to meddle,” said he 
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frowning; “ impossible. 
it.” 

“ But why—why ?” cried she, impulsively. E 

The daring persistence of the young girl worried 
Mr. Gardiner as no reproaches could have done ; 
such simplicity, innoceuce aud confidence routed him 
utterly. 

“ My reasons are entirely beyond your comprehen- 
sion,” answered he, doing a bit of masculine supe- 
riority. ‘Now please drop the matter.” 

‘Butif you can’t,” said Jenuie, humbly accepting 
the low intellectual basis he assigned to her, “ wou't 
you tell me which of these names”—pulling her 
pocket book out of the satchel.and handing it, open 
at the catalogue of officers’ names, to the aston- 
ished rectur—“ belongs to the man whom my father 
struck ?”* 

At this cool request the rector stared in conster- 
nation at her, then glanced hither and thither as if 
looking for a hole to hide himself in. 

“ Positively,’ said he, angrily, “you seem deter- 
mined to force me to plain speaking, This is most 
—most repellant to my feelings. No; I cannot poiat 
out to you which of these names is the name of the 
gentleman who was struck by your father. I am 
under oath not to divulge that name,” 

“ Sir 2” 

‘1 can give no explanation ; I shall give no infor- 
mation. I utterly refuse to bave anything whatever 
farther to du with the matter.” 

He turned his back upon her, and went to the 
window aud stood moodily drumming with his 
fivgers on the window pane. 

Suddenly two slight hands twined round his arm, 
a flushed, pleading, innocent face looked up into his, 
and a sweet voice, stirred to the depths with richest 
emotion, fell on his ear. 

* Dear Mr. Gardiner, forgive me if I insist against 
your advice in asking help to liberate father. You 
don’t know how he is adored at home ; howawful the 
thought of his present sufferings is to me ; how im- 
possible it is for me to forget, as you tell me, to go 
home quietly and drop the matter. Think, sir, he 
has no champion but me, I must go on! I must 
not turn back! Oh, please, please, please, only tell 
me which of these men1lam to goto! I came to 
you beers | knew you would be a good man and 
would tell me: « trath—” 

“For Heaven's sake, go away and leave me in 
peace !” itterrnpted Mr, Gardiner, fiercely; and he 
shook her hands off as if they scorched his arm, 

Jennie stood looking at him, pale, wondering, and 
reproachful fora while; then her youthful reckless- 
— burst forth in a new form, which electrified 

im, 

“There’s something hidden under all this—there 
must be,” said she, decisively. ‘* Now, isn’t there?” 
And her sharp eyes saw the rector change colour and 
bite his lips. ‘“ Why, of course—I see there is,” pur- 
sued she, in an ascending scale of passion. “ Very 
well, sir, Do you see this handkerchief?’? Yes—he 
saw it, “As surely as I tear this to shreds,” seat- 
tering them on the floor between them with a grand 
defiance of decorum, “sosurely will I tear your long- 
kept mystery to shreds!” 

And she towered before the wincing rector as ma- 
jestically as if she had been born to the purple, tarned 
proudly on her heel, and was leaving the room, when 
this came quavering on her ear: 

* Stop a minute.” 

She looked again. 

A marked change had come over Mr. Gardiner ; 
he was gazivg at her with an expression of distress 
painful to behold. 

“ Please wait!” said he, faintly, 
something for you, Let me think.” 

Sie sat down and watched him with that new de- 
tisuce in her eye while he went to his desk, while he 
got writing materials spread before him, and while 
he squared his elbows on the baize, plunged his hands 
in his scant locks, and sighed from the bottom of his 
heart. 

And when he had written an epistle he handed it 
to her, and she read this: 

“Sir: Jane Vail, daughter of Anthony Vail, con- 
vieted in 1854 for mutinous behaviour towards you 
on H.M.S, ‘ Guinivere,’ and condemned to imprison- 
ment ‘or life, has to-day demanded of me your name 
and address, with a view to the ultimate liberation of 
her father. Am I released from my promise? Your 
obedieut servant, 


That’s ali I can say about 


“T—I will do 


“ Ocravius GARDINER. ” 

“ Shall I send that letter ?” demanded the rector. 

“Yes, if I may copy it first,” said Jennie, 

Certainly, the rector agreed tothat. So she copied 
the rector’s application into her little note-book, was 
informed that whenever the answer came (and it 
would come soou) he should bring it to her, and 
coldly Lowed her out of the rectery. 

She weut to the humble lodgings ske had found 
with an old woman iu the village, and justified her 


claim to the character we have been forced to give 
her of recklessness. by putting off writing to her 
mother another day—in fact, until the answer to that 
letter had come. Well, after the rector’s. interview, 
the’ happy end seemed so very far off and’ so beset 
with misty obstacles that Jennie could not write 
hopefully, and would not write gloomily—so—could 
she help it ? 

Next evening the Reverend Mr. Gardiner came to 
see Miss Vail. 

“The answer has come, and it is addressed to 
yourself,” said he, drawing a sealed enclosure from 
an envelope and handiag it to her with a strange 
glance of dread, 

And the convict’s daughter read this: 

“Jane Vail, the daughter of Anthony Vail, the 
marine condemard to imprisonment for life for 
assaulting his superior officer, is assured by the 
writer that any attempts to meddle in the matter 
wil) only bring upon her the: punishment which her 
impertinence deserves.” 

Jane. Vail stood so long with this epistle in her 
hand, gazing through it into blank space, that the 
rector had time to fidget himself into a perfect fever 
of apprehension before he found courage to address 
her, At last his uneasiness spurred him into mut- 
tering: 

“ Well, what does he say?” 

She lifted her head ; her face wae like marble, her 
lips hard set. She looked at him long and piercingly, 
as one looks at some familiar face from which a 
veiling expression lias suddenly dropped. Then she 
gave him the letter. 

The rector crimsoned as he read it, then grew pale 
as ashes and sank on achair with a groan. 

“Heaven help me, my punishment has come!” 
said he. 

“The man himself wrote that?” questioned she, 
in a voice from which all the sweet, girlish ring had 
vanished, 

‘“*Ask me nothing!” said the rector, hoarsely. 
“He has not released me from my chain. Ob, 
Heaven, my poor girl, you have: failen into cruel 
hands!” 

She watched him with a curious, hard look about 
her gentle mouth. 

“ Mr. Gardiner,” said she, “ shall I tell you what I 
think ?” 

He waved his hand helplessly ; he dared not look 
at her. 

“I think,” said she, not heeding his dissent, 
“that my father has suffered some monstrous wrong 
from the man who wrote that letter to me, and that 
he fears his liberation lest he should revenge it 
now.” 

Mr. Gardiner, crouching forward on his chair, 
buried his face in his hands, 

“Ts this true ?” demanded Jenuie, with a new ring 
in her voice, and a new flash in her eye. 

His silence she construed into. assent. 

“It is true! And you know it to be true, and will 
not help me!” cried she, still more passionately. 

The rector writhed in his seat. 

** And you will not tell me who my father’s enemy 
s 2” 


Not a word came from her victim. 

“Mr. Gardiner,” said Jennie, in a tone that forced 
him to look up at her, when he saw a face as white, 
and vengeful, and resolate, as if the child of seventecn 
had lived ten years racked by the worst passions, “I 
never knew the world was so wicked, I never 
thought it could be possible to.live on and on with a 
fair outside as you do and have such sin in your 
heart as you have. And there are worse than you— 
the man who ruined my father is worse! Oh, Hea- 
ven! what am I to do? How am [ to live all my long 
long life here knowing of such wickedness?” and 
she struck her slight hands together, and flashed a 
look of despairup at the pale, bright heavens, “I 
meant to serve father, wasn’t that right ?”—the tears 
were rolling down her cheeks—“ and why should 1 
meet with this? I thought I had only to tell my 
story to a good man, and he would tell me what 
could be done, and I find out this! Sir”—she turned 
with a chilling composure to Lim—“ since you are 
bound by oath not to tell this man’s wicked secrets, 
and can’t help me, I will help myself. I have this 
list,” touching her notebook, which lay on the table, 
“and Ihave this letter; I will patiently trace out 
man by man until I come to the one who wrote it, 
and then I will find means, ay, child though I am, 
to force him to undo that wrong he did my father, or 
I'll die in the attempt.” 

Mr. Gardiner rose from his chair—and a very miser- 
able man he seemed, 

“You are mad,” said he, doggedly ; “ you don’t 
know what utter nonsense you are talking. I warn 
you that if you fall into the hands of the man you 
seek it will be the worse for you. But I need say 
nothing, you are a woman, and you will take your own 





way upon the most absurd hypothesis. Good day |”) 





Without another word the: rector retreated preci- 
pitately from the room. 
* * ' * * 
Jennie sat down by her window with pale, blank 
face upturned to the silvery sky, thought how 
straugely sad the sunshine looked, how dreary the 
village street, how sorrowful all the earth had grown. 
She thought too that if men were allowed to be so 
wicked down here, there must be a great many 
wronged aud injured angels in Heaven; and then, 
that since her wronged father was yet on earth, suf- 
fering the bitter wrong, it was high time that lis 
persecutor should be called to account. And, in her 
simple way, Jennie had span a pretty smooth thread 
of circumstantial evidence to prove that some mys-. 
tery lay at the bottom of Anthony Vaii’s misfortune 
He had come into her» mother’s life out of some 
pre-history never asked or told—an adored. being, 
acknowledged to be in some indefinite way Nellie 
Fairfax’s superior in station.. He had stepped out of 
her life in the same unexplained. manner, and to-day 


Jennie had caught a glimpse of the secret springs 


which had moved the drama. Some one had done 
him an injury ; some one had contrived that he should 
be imprisoned for life, for a trifle, that.the. injury 
should not be avenged. 

The brutal letter in Jennie’s hand hinted to her 
that {the writer was that some one—else why its 
bitter insolence ? 

Jennie made up her mind, therefore, that there was 
a mystery which, solved, might give hor the power 
to force the man to help her free her father. 

Jennie made up her mind that.she would try to 
solve it. 

Well, her next duty manifestly was to write 
home. She didnot. Nobody in his senses could ex- 
pect a girl in her then wild state of excitement to 
write a rational, reassuring; discreet letter to the 
most sensitive aud suspicious creature in the world. 

She did not try. 

Her next duty after that was to attend to Colonel 
Thorncliff’s trust. 

She looked at his address for the first time since 
she had written it down from hislips on Morley Moor. 

“Sir Marcus THORNCLIFF, 
“*Childerwitch, 
é “ Haythorpe-in-the-Marsh.” 

She had, in the interim, looked over her officer 
list. so, often that she knew them almost by heart, 
and as.she read the address she started with surprise. 

The name, “Mareus Thorncliff,” was certainly 
on her list. Hastily she turned it up, Yes, there 
it was—a lieutenant ! 





CHAPTER V. 

Jannie wasted no time, Next morning she was on 
her journey. 

She wore her lilac: gown, her black silk mantle, and 
her straw hat trimmed with roses. She was going to 
Childerwitch with the double intention of announcing 
Colonel Thorncliff's death and of getting a glimpse of 
Sir Marcus. In due time she reached the village of 
Haythorpe-in-the-Marsh, 

She found a quaint, straggling assemblage of tiny, 
pink-tiled cottages, encircled by a cordon of lime- 
kilns, whose pale vapours mingled with the miasma 
of the leaden wilderness beyond; a distant gleam of 
water showed where the river crawled in its sunken, 
sedge-fringed bed, and a few sullen, lethargic cot- 
tages lumping about the grassy streets indicated the 
population, 

Without waiting to procure lodgingsin such an 
unpromising spot, Jane inquired her way from the 
railway station to Childerwitch (finding herself al- 
ways answered with a gruff incivility which did not 
inspire her with confidence to ask more) and walked 
the two miles of black, muddy road through the marsh 
from the village to the baronial:estate of Childerwitch. 

As she approached the high stone walls which shut 
in the Manor on every side, as ‘if jealously to guard 
its beanties from every vulgar eye, a sudden nervous 
timidity seized her, and she sat down upon the grassy 
bank opposite the gates to collect herself. 

Fresh from the never-beforc-Jisturbed seclusion of 
her own home, the sight of the unimagined splendour 
within those lofty gates, and the thought of the mourn- 
ful news she had come to impart, dashed her spirits ; 
while the suppressed but feverishly burning hope 
that she would find a Sir Marcus Thorncliff there 
who would befriend her filled her with hurry and 
excitement. 

A small, ivy-smothered lodge adjoined the great 
gilded, two-leaved gates, upon each side of which a 
burnished dragon ramped; and all the way up the 
arrow-straight carriage sweep to the foot of the 
marble-walled terrace infront of the Manor droopiog 
trees interlaced their green arms, and white statues 
stood beneath like frozen sentinels. 

As Jane stood on the lodge doorsteps plying the 
knocker she glanced back over the flat, lonely fem 
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land at a little gray cloud which was floating over 
the village ; and grim and fozhidding as it had looked 
when she had thought of the cottagers’ evening fires 
blazing high while the women set tke homely supper- 
tables, and the men smoked on the door-steps, she 
wished from her heart that she had stayed at Hay- 
thorpe-in-the-Marsh and sent the colonel’s papers and 
the colonel’s trust by some other hand. 

And when the deaf old gate-keeper had let her 
pass through the jealously locked side-gate she took 
a last look without; it seemed to her that the sink- 
ing sun shota red, angry glare over the lifeless flats, 
and up into the dull sky as if warning her that, sad 
and hopeless as her life seemed now, it might yet be 
reddened with the lurid bluga of shame—or the dye 
of blood. 

She went up the long walk between the gray tree 
trunks and the spotless statuss all heaped about with 
geraniums as red as burning embers, and mounting 
an elegant flight of polished white marble terrace- 
steps reached the mansion, which last almost over- 
whelmed her with a sense of its haughty consequence 
and her own utter unfitness to enter such a palace. 

It wag @ very ancient pile was Chiiderwitch ; and 
on the copings, doorways, dripstones and windows, 
were graven the arms of the illustrious owners. Gro- 
tesque stone figures guarded the entrance on either 
side, dragons ramped at the foot of the steps, and 
heraldic devices sprawled over the great round oriel 
window abovethe portal, while hideous. atoue satyrs 
danced in nichee.under the. eaves, and diatorted masks 
peered from mossy friezes wherever a frieze.could be 
set. 

There was altogether suche frowning and unap- 
proachable air about this grand ald place that the 
poor girl shrank within hexselfiqtthe idea of encoun- 
tering the cold ici i af the great 
lady, whose son had sent her tg tall her of his death 
wit! no other proof.of hertruthfulnesas than the ring 
with the crest upon it. 

Jane rang the bell, was instantly face to face with 
a footman in plum-coloured plash — whose magisterial! 
air of surprise and severity almost crushed her. 

“Is Lady Thorncliff at home?” timidly ventured 


e 

“She is. What name, please?” overwhelmingly 
returned he, opening the door wide to admit her to 
the hall, but watchful lest ber plebeian garments 
should brush against his aristocratic white silk legs. 

“Tt—-never mind—she doess:’t know it,” stammered 
the abashed young woman. ‘Say a messenger from 
Colonel Thorncliff.” 

The footman, just waving her to a chair in the 
hall, stopped with his arm outstretched and his mouth 
open to stare at her with a sudden gleam of human 
interest, 

** From Colonel Thorncliff!” echoed he. ‘ Why, 
than, he’s a coming hone——” 

Here he came to a dead halt, straightened himself 
up like a soldier at the word of command, and stalked 
upstairs with her message. 

Nothing more occurred than the slamming of a 
distaut door, 

Jane, with nothing to do but to contemplate the 
effect of light shining througb stained glass on tat- 
tered banners, and stags’ horns, and armorial bla- 
zonries on black oak walls and ceiliug, felt a nervous 
terror of a certain clanking tread coming nearer aud 
nearer, until. gentleman in 2 hunting-suit having 
clanked down the stone stairs with a couple of hounds 
at his spurred heels, and sauntered passed her, be- 
stowing upon the poor, shrinking figure a stare, she 
felt ready, nay anxious, to sink through the black 
marble floor and be lost for eves to Childerwitch and 
all it contained. 

He was a tall, well-knit man, with a soldierly air, 
and hair of a strong iron gray ; hut the dark, frown- 
ing face and the half-shut, supercilious eye struck a 
chill to the heart of Jaue Vail. 

“If that is Sir Marcus Thorncliff, I need expect 
nothing from him,” she thought, looking after him 
as le strode down the steps and in a sudden spirit 
of petulance lifted one of his dogs by the ear, and 
swung it yelping over the white parapet into the 
rosary beneath, merely because(ke suimal had jumped 
up to lick his master’s hand when his master was in 
no mood to respond suitably, 

The footman appeared in haste, and in apparent 
excitement, 

“My lady will see you in her private room,” said 
he, waving to her to follow him. 

“Stop a moment,” said Jane, forgetting her timi- 
dity in her anxiety. ‘ Who is the gentleman out 
there?” 

“That's Sir Marcus himself,” said the footman. 
“Come along, please ; my lady doesn’t like her visi- 
tors to meet the master,” 

Up a flight of stone steps they went, and through 
a long, vaulted corridor, dark avd spacious, and hung 
with faded tapestries, and more bauners droppiug to 





pieces, and decorated with empty suits of mail and 
ancient arms, and tarnished blazouries here and 
there and everywhere ; aud at leugth the footmau 
paused before a small pointed dvor, richly carved over 
with theiaevitable dragons, unlocked it, and passing 
the young girl in locked it behind her. : 

It was a long, lofty chamber, quaintly furnished, 
like all the rest of the house as far as sue had seen, 
in the olden style; magnificent but faded brocades 
covering the walls, a floor of costly woods inlaid, a 
long, narrow, mullioned window, hung with old 
amber satin of the richest web, and furniture of an- 
tique manufacture. p 

Now Jane, looking round this dim old chamber, 
beheld a very strange thing. 

It was a picture whieh faced the window—a very 
poor water-colour ina very splendid frame; but no 
sooner had her eyes fit upow it thau the blood for- 
sook her cheeks—she bomuded across the room and 
stood before it, with bands couvulsively clasped and 
gaze fixed wildly upon it. 

The full, dark eyes of the pictured face seemed to 
move aud seek heya, the proud lips seemed to part 
and smile upon her, the calm brows to curve in lov- 
ing recognition. 

She mechanically put her hands to her head, as if 
she felt her senses leaving her, and breathlessly 
gasped out: 

“ Father!” 

Yes, poor as the painting was, evidently by some 
tyro’s indecisive hand, there was no mistaking o 
countenance so familiar. ‘Che features might be ill- 
drawn, but the face was therer-the face of Authoay 
Vail, the convict! 

Astouished, blind with bewilderment, the girl stood 
under the picture. 

Suddenly a thought flashed across her amazement 
like lightning across the night, revealing for one 
glimmering instant a whole scene, 

Her father’s portrait at Childerwitch, in a room 
carefully locked from “ the maater”—Sir Mareus 
‘Thorneliff, a man to be feared. and:hated—that brutal 
letter—all thesoappacrently disconnected facts arrayed 
themselves in vivid relationship by the flashing of 
this idea: 

“ Wiat if Sir Marcus Thoracliff is the man ?” 

Jaue felt her hair rise at the awful suggestion. 

Could it be? 

Nonsense! how could it be? 

If Sir Marcus had wronged her father, why should 
his portrait be here ? 

ut this room was evidently kept locked up per- 
haps from Sir Marcus and Lady Thorncliff, 

Yet how could a poor marine ever come to such 
houour as this, that bis likeness should be hung in a 
lordly castle ? 

Stay! Anthony Vail came from a mysterious some- 
where into Nellie Fairfax’s life—be was not al- 
ways @ poor marice, 

Might it be that Sir Mareus Thorncliff had long 
ago driven Anthony Vail out of his rightful station, 
and by that act of tyranny on board the ‘* Guinivere ” 
shut him up from justice aud himself from retribu- 
tion? 

Aud was this the reason of that oath of secrecy, of 
the rector’s shame and anger, of that menacing letter 
to her who would stir up the old strife? 

This all passed through the girl’s mind in a mo- 
ment. 

The noxt she started as if a pistol had been fired 
off at her ear. 

“ Whatam I doing here,” she thought, "in the very 
den of the lion?” 

The thought was yet in her mind when the door 
was thrown open and a lady entered. She was a 
beautiful, small old lady, with hairas white as snow, 
and a fair, soft, delicately hued face, quite youthful 


yet. 

She paused when she saw the stranger standing 
rigid in the middle of the room, death-pale, with 
wide, wild eyes, and lips white as ashes, and the 
evident eagerness of her manner gave place to terror. 

For @ moment the pair regarded each other in 
speechless agitation; the lady in her long gray 
moiré and priceless lace, and the young girl in her 
cheap black dress and travel-stained shawl, seemed 
smitten with thesame dread of each other, with the 
saine breathless wonder at each other, 

The lady was the first to recover—she had not 
been a lady for half a century that she should forget 
good breeding now. She bent in stately courtesy to 
the poor girl under her roof, gently saying: 

* {am Lady ‘Thorucliff; please take this seat.” 

And with her own white, tremulous hand she drew 
forward a tapestried chair for hor visitor, 

Jane sank down with an inaudible murmur. 

The lady, seating herself near her, clasped her 
hands tightly inher lap. Evenin the rush of her 
own excitemeut Jane could note and understand the 
mute passion of anxiety in the gesture 





Siio made an effort and bs74n io spear. 

“T eame here at—at——” 

The words died on her lips. Ore involuntary 
glanco over my lady’s head at tho picture, and she 
was dumb, 

“Take time,” ssid Lady Thornoliff, soothingly, 
“and don’t be afraid of me—no one foars me.” 

Again, in the midst of her own porturbation, Jano 
could see and appregiate the delicate kindness of such 
an address in Lady Thorncliff's present stato of cx- 
pectation. 

She made another violent offort to apeak. 

“TI came here at Colonel ‘horncliff's request to ~ 
to———"* 

Worse than before. Her voice died in her throat, 
and she wiped her dry, quivering lips with her trom- 
bling hand, while once more my lady’s gentle voice 
was heard saying: 

“Keep calm, Rost yourself a whilo and then 
speak.” 

She waited a while, conning over inyher mind the 
words which she must use to tell this lady that hor 
gon was dead, but the words had no meaning for 
her, and slipped her memory as fast a3 she arranged 
them. 

Lady Thorncliff tried to help her. 

* Any messenger from my beloved son may be suro 
of a welcome from me,” rewarked she. “ May I ask 
your name?” 

Jane gazed at her with such evident terror, and 
grew so pale, that the lady’s auxicty at last found 
Vent in the question : 

“Have youbad news to communicate? Ah! for- 
give my thoughtlessuess!” she hastily added, a3 hor 
visitor threw a wild glance around the room as if for 
aid. “‘ Shall I retire aud give you timo to recover?” 

“ Yea, please—time to recover,” faltered Jane, 
eagerly; and her hand weut up to her whirling 
brain. 

“You had better have thefresh air,” said Lady 
Thorocliff, quickly opeing the long window, like a 
door, and beckoning ber visitor toward it. 

Jane followed her, aud looked longingly down a 
flight of mossy stone steps, wh'ch led from the 
window into the heart of a blazing rhododendron 
shrubbery, in the middle of which she could see a 
latticed summer-house, 

“ May I go there for a few minutes?’ she asked. 

Lady Thorncliff bowed in silence, aud right gladly 
did the girl hasten into the dusky recesses of the ivy- 
mantled arbour and give herself up to her over- 
whelming thoughts, 

“What am I to do? What am I to do?” she 
helplessly asked herself, 

How came that portrait there ? 

Did it prove that Sir Marcus had something to do 
with the original ? 

Did the character of Sir Marcus, revealed unmis- 
takeably during the few seconds she had seen him, 
tally with the character of the mau who had written 
that letter to her ? 

Was Sir Marcus the man ? 

* How am I to kuvw?” she groaned. 

By hearing the history of the picture ? 

No, If Sir Marcus was the man that history 
would never be whispered in Childerwitch. 

By getting a look at Sir Marcus’s handwriting ? 

Yea! 

Sitting there in the twilight she panted exultantly. 

His own hand should coudema him. Yes. 

And how could she obiain access long enough to 
gain her end? 

A chill fell on her. How indeed ? 

Her interview with Lady Thorncliff over the gates 
of Childerwitch would be shut upon her for ever. 

The colonel’s dying trust had brought her withia 
these walls, but whatcould keep her here ? 

“How can I do it? I can’t! I can’t!” groaned 
Jane. 

She sprang up and paced about the pebbly summer- 
house in the deepening twilight, thinking, 

All her thinking came to nothing; she sawin: 
way. 

“T can’t! I can’t!” groaned she again. 

She wrung hor hands. 

At that moment a trifling thing happened to her, 
but it numbered in that weird chain of circumstances 
of which we have already been twice reminded. 

She bruised her finger with the wedding-ring of the 
dead Colonel Thoruciiff’s dead wife. 

Her heart gave a wild bound, then stood still. She 
came to a dead halt in the dark. 

“T can! I can!” gasped Jaue Vail; “I can enter 
that house as Colonel ‘l'horncliff’s widow !” 

If we can’t quite approve of Jane Vail’s tactics we 
can, atleast, sympathize with the purity and enthu- 
siasm of her cause; and, remembering that all are 
fallible, respect even while we condemn our erring 
heroine. 

To meddle with a dead man’s letters was an ugly 
job, but sanguine Jennie, silly, cager Jennie did it 
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with scarcely a twinge for the dearer sake of the live 
man in his cell. 

One document alone she put in her pocket, the rest 
she hid in her breast. 

Then she went up the marble steps, opened the 
glass door, and presented herself, calm aud stony as 
one of the statues beneath the trees. 

A small silver lamp had been placed on the table 
iv her absence, and by its pale but brilliant beams 
she saw Lady Thorncliff leaning back in one of the 
huge, square armchairs with closed eyes, while an 
elegant young lady, fair and spotless as a lily, hung 
over her with an expression of great solicitude in her 
large, innocent blue eyes, dipping her shining hand 
into a porcelain shell filled with some delicious liquid, 
and passing it all wet and perfumed over my lady’s 
brow. 

At the slight sound Jane made shutting the glass 
door they both started and looked round. 

** Ah, you have returned, my child,”’ said the high- 
bred lady, rising to receive her humble visitor, and 
Seating her where the light from the lamp might not 
embarrass her—sublime sacrifice of curiosity to true 
politeness. “Are you quite yourself again ?” 

“Quite,” said the young woman, firmly ; then sbe 
stopped and looked at the young lady,who had retired 
bebiud Lady Thorncliff’s chair. 

The young lady’s blue eyes poured wonder and 
curiosity into hers pointblank. 

“I must see you alone,” said Jane to my lady. 

The young lady’s hand dropped coaxingly on Lady 
Thorncliff’s shoulder. 

“Miss Ingrave is in my confilence—you may 
speak without reserve,” said Lady ‘Vhorncliff ; and, 
witu a peculiarly sad smile, she added: “Next to 
myself, if any one in the world hasa right to hear 
Colonel Thoruciiii’s message, Miss Ingrave is that 
one.” 

Jane, in spite of herself, threwa glance of admira- 
tion at the tall, queenly figure of Miss Ingrave, with 
its long, pale roves and its coronet of gold-bright 
hair; aud in her warm little heart she pitied the 
lovely creature whom Colonel Thorncliff had de- 
spised. 

“I have heard of Lady Thorncliff’s adopted dangh- 
ter, who was betrothed to Sir Marcus Thorncliff’s 
sou,” said she, “and I warn her that she will hear a 
great deal that will wound her.” 

‘The young lady’s beautiful, innocent face darkened 
strangely in a moment ; she bent down and whispered 
in my lady's ear. 

“ Miss Ingrave’s place is here, whatever you may 
have to say,” replied Lady Thorncliff, decisively ; 
“and now, if you please, proceed.” 





[THE PORTRAIT. } 





Jano Vail recalled the form in which she had ; from the chamber, locking the door jealously behind 


purposed to break her mournful tidings, and gently 
said : 
“Lady Thorncliff, the message Colonel Thorncliff 
bade me bring you is the saddest message on 
earth.” 

“ The saddest message on earth! Ah! what can 
she mean ?” faltered the lady. 

“ You must expect the worst,” proceeded Jane, 

“The worst! Ob, Annabel!” gasped Lady Thorn- 
cliff, turning her whitening face up to her lovely at- 
teniant, ‘ Annabel, my senses reel! Tell moe what 
is the worst!” 

“The worst is death,” answered Miss Ingrave. 

The old lady turued back to Jane with a glare of 
terror. 

“The truth is—my Lawry is dead,” cried she, 
hoarsely. 





“That is the truth. He died three weeks ago.” 

Down fell the ladies’ chilly dignity ; like two 
corpses of the olden time, risen in their rich robes, 
they pallidly, stonily regarded the messenger as if 
she were still speaking. 

The young lady recovered herself first, and me- 
chauically, as it were, began to dip her hand into the 
shell of perfume, and to pass it over Lady Thorn- 
cliff’s brow. 

Lady Thorncliff stopped her by catching ber hand 
and patting it and pressing her lips upon it. 

“Poor girl! poor girl! We have broken her 
heart!” groaned she; and, abruptly rising, she 
tottered across the chamber and sank on a velvet 
cushion which was placed there, and with buried 
face seemed to pray. 

Over her head hung the portrait of Anthony Vail. 

Miss Ingrave looked after her, with the strangest 
smile on her rich red lips—a smile of pity, of derisive 
pity one would almost say. 

Then there was a long silence, broken at last by a 
faint tapping at the door. Miss Ingrave went and 
unlocked the door, and received a whispered message 
from a servant, 

Lady Thorneliff looked up. 

“ Send for Sir Marcus,” said she to Miss Ingrave ; 
“we must tell him this, We will meet him in the 
blue drawing-room.” 

Miss Ingrave whispered directions to the servant, 
then flew to Lady Thorne!iff with the sweetest air of 
tenderness and grief in the world, and tenderly em- 
braced her. 

Presently a clanking step was heard, and Lady 
Thorncliff said, in great trepidation: 

“ Your arm, please, Annabel—oh, make haste!” 

Beckoning Jane to follow, they passed quickly | 





them, and entered a stately apartment, hung with 
once brilliant but now faded blue brocade, just as Sir 
Marcus strode in by another door, lowering, and 
biting his nails. 

“What is the matter now? Why can’t Annabel 
come when she’s sent for? Am Ito play my gamo 
all by myself to-night, ei ?” demanded the baronet, 
in an incensed voice. 

Lady Thorncliff signed for Jane to approach. 

“This person has brought us sad news of—of 
Lawry,” she said, gently. 

“Of whom?” roared the baronet, in no little rage. 
Whom, I say?” 

— son, Colonel Thorncliff,” said Lady Thorn- 
cliff. 
“ What d’ye mean?” shouted Sir Marcus. “ Didn't 
I say I would never hear the vagabond’s name meu- 
tioned again in my house? What d’ye mean—eh?” 

Looking his white, half-frantic wife in the face, Sir 
Marcus thus rebuked her temerity, while Miss Ingrave 
hung caressiugly over her, weeping. 

“ You must hear it for once and for all,” groaned 
my lady. “ Teli him, please,” she added to Jane. 

He wheeled upon the young woman and met her 
6yes fixed upon him as if she would devour him. 

“ Who are you?” demanded he, roughly. 

She did not withdraw that burning, pulsating 
gaze from his face; on the contrary, she seemed de- 
termined to dive into the depths of his heart and to 
grope about there for his secret nature, undaunted by 
his stare. 

“ You shall know who I am all in good time,” re- 
turned she, in a hard, ringing voice. “ Meantime it 
is my sad duty to tell you that your son is dead.” 

Sir Marcus started, gaped in momentary con- 
sternation, then grew purple, and burst out intem~- 
perately: 

‘What do you know about myson? Whoare you, 
I say, that you should come here disobeying my ex- 
press commands, and encouraging these two to do 
the same 2?” 

“ Sir Marcus, let her speak,” said Lady Thorucliff, 
imploringly. 

**T am one who saw him die,” Jane replied. ‘ He 
was killed in a railway accident ia Berks, three weeks 
ago, on his way home to Childerwitch.” 

* Rubbish! confounded rubbish!” roared the 
baronet, looking rather uneasy, however. “ Do you 
believe that?” turning angrily on Lady Thorucliff. 
“A mere trumpery scheme to get some money! Don’t 


| [know these tricks? Send her away instantly, L 
| say!” 


(Te be continued.) 
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By the Au‘hor of “ Nickleboy’, 's Christmas-Boz,” 

“ Maurice Durant,” etc., ete. 
ro 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

He flies, poor moth, to bathe his wings in light, 
Aud finds the flame more bitter than the night. 

Ar certain abrupt bends and curves in its course a 
river stream will run more quickly, at a cataract it 
dashes on its way, ignorant of the rocks below, 
blind with impetuosity. 

Clarence Clifford’s life stream had reached a bend, 
and it was rushing on swiftly, almost madly. Having 
broken from its anchorage, his life soon consisted of 
one unigterrupted course of pleasure. 

Five thousand a year goes a long way if a man 
does not gamble and is in the slightest degree careful 
to live within his income. 

Five thousand pounds furnished Clarence Clifford 
with a set of luxurious chambers, a good stock of 
hacks and hunters, a@ first-class valet, the entrée 
to most of the best houses in town, and the member- 
ship of the five principal clubs. 

He could play billiards now and ride as well as 
Mr. Besant himself—better, perhaps, for Clarence 
Clifford knew no fear, and found pleasure in riding a 
hard-mouthed, iron-limbed gray, the terror of the 
stablemen and the admiration of the Row. 

Only those who have tried the adjuncts know how 
much good and fashionable dress, the sense of power 
bestowed by wealth, and the regularintercourse with 
men of the highest breeding, do towards finishing 
nature’s noblemen, 

Clarence Clifford was handsome enough, haughty 
enoug th, daring enough, and to quote Miss Dalton— 

“he ar d- hearted enough.” 

See him as he enters the salon of the Sparkletons, 

who have not yet given up their petite conversa- 
ziones and well-appointed dinners,” Quick of eye, 
yet outwardly haughtily indifferent, his well-set 
limbs—hardened by exercise—posed well with na- 
tural grace, one white strong hand grasping his 
crush hat, while the other strokes the thick mous- 
fache that heips with the hand to hide the irre- 
pressible smile of scornand heart-weariness upon his 
cle -ar-cut lips. 

‘“* My dear Mr. Clifford, how do you do?” exclaims 
Miss Dalton, welcoming him with empressement. “ I 
thought you were never coming. Isn’t it crowded ?” 
ina whisper—* pity the dear Sparkletons get such 
herds and flocks.” 

“Do youthink so? Perhaps we should not be here 
unless thev did,” was the cool reply. ‘You do not 





[CLIFFORD TO THE RESCUE, ] 


look warm--nor crowded,” headded, dropping into the 
seat beside her with the assurance of a man who 
knows it has been reserved for him, 

“ And there is little fear of your being anything 
else,” she retorts, amiably, “but the most provoking 
man one meets. Were you ever out of countenance ?” 

His face looked grave for a second, but the next 
the usual look of far-away, haughty nonchalance sat 
upon it, 

“Oh, yes, often ; when I am listening, for instance, 
to such a wonder as that young man,” and he nodded 
sarcastically at the grand pianoforte, at which a Herr 
somebody or other was exhibiting the usual fire- 
works, 

“Oh, satirical !” replied the young lady. ““Do you 
not admire anything ?” 

“ Oh, yes, all ladies, and of course 

He roseas he spoke, and, with a polite bow, left 
her to speak with a racing man who had just entered. 

We said Clarence Clifford did not gamble; nor 
did he, but he patronized the turf and won money 
on it, 

That can be done without gambling. 

‘Ah, how d’ye do, Clifford?” said the racing man, 
greeting him cordially, but with that tone of respect 
which all inferior minds feel for their superiors. 
** Lucky again with that cob of yours. Who'd have 
thought she had got it in her? ‘Uhat last fence was 
& cropper for half the field.” 

“I thought she had itin her,” was the calm reply, 
“for I rode her myself.’ 

“The deuce! and didn’t break your neck?” re- 
torted Captain Plover. “ You are a strange card, And 
what did you win, five thousand ?” 

“You may double that,” replied Clarence Clifford, 
indifferently. “Aud what have you lost on the new 
colt ?” 

“Oh, a conple of thousand,” groaned the captain. 
“Hang me if you were notright. It puzzles me how 
you get the tips.” 

“ Ah,” retorted Clarence Clifford, with the sneer 
well shown. “I trust to my own judgment; you 
trust to stable helps, and rogues, and very often 
idiots,” 

He sauntered away towards the piano. 

Young Dalton was leaning against the instrument, 
staring hard in the face of the performer, but cer- 
tainly not listening to the music nor thinking of 
him. 

Frederick Dalton had something else to think about. 
He started with something like a blush and his face 
brightened as Clarence Clifford approached him 
slowly, and came to meet him. 

“ Hullo, Clifford, thought you were never coming. 


” 





I’m so glad to see you. What are you looking 
for ?” 

“The hostess, 
“T have not made my bow. 
return to you.” 

The hostess received her dear Mr. 
enthusiasm. 

“ How kind of you, dear Mr. Clifford, but you are 
late! Those dreadful clubs. Have you heard Herr 
Schonchebowski? What a pity you will have to 
play after him, poor man! You play so charmingly. 
Perhaps you will sing? Do; the prince will be here 
directly, and 1 have promised him I would get you to 
sing.” 
To all this Clarence Clifford, with unchanging 
countenance, bowed profoundly, murmured a few low 
words of acquiescence and sauntered back, perfectly 
aware of the hundred eyes fixed upon him and the 
continual whisper, “‘ Tlere’s Clarence Clifford!” as 
he passed gossipping groups. 

Fred Dalton caught his arm and led him to the 
conservatory sagerly. 

“ Don’t spoil my coat sleeve,” said Clarence Clif- 
ford. “Whatis it, Dalton? head over heels again ?” 

‘Yes,’ confound it,” replied Mr. Dalton, “A 
regular cropper this time, Clifford.” 

* And you want me to help you?” 

“ Well, I’m almost ashamed, but a thousand pounds 
would set msright. You shall have a bill—— 

The smile atopped him, 

“Thanks, no. Bills are of little use save as curiosi- 
ties, andI don’t collect, you know, You shall have the 
money. No gratitude—I don’t give it you for that, 
indeed I don’t; you all know that; I give it you 
for 

“ Because you are such a jolly good fellow!” broke 
inthe grateful Mr. Dalton. “There ain’t another 
man in our set who would have done it without a 
bill. But you shall have the money all right, Clifford, 
I swear it!” and he held out his hand. 

Clarence Clifford took it with a smile half-scornful, 
half-sad, 

* Man's friendship and woman’s love can always be 
bought!” he muttered, inaudibly, and then turned 
aside. 

At that moment Lord Harcourt entered the salon. 

“ Who is that just entered?” asked Clarence Clif- 
ford, 

* Lord Harcourt. Don’t you know him? Ah, no, 
I remember he was asking who you were yester- 
day. He saw you go by on that iron-gray horse of 
yours. Lord Harcourt said his mouth watered for it.” 

“He will drown his teeth and yet not get it,” re- 
torted Clarence Clifford, grimly. 


” replied Clarence Clifford, curtly. 
Wait here and I will 


Clifford with 
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“Oh, he is not a bad sort of fellow is Harcourt,” 


Mr. Dalton ran on, in very ‘ferent spirits to those 
he enjoyed before theinterview. “ He’s a very good 
sort; regular man of the world, you know. Don't 
care for women, and all that sort of thing. Look at 


him talking to my sister, she’s been trying for him 
these last two years; but she'll never get him. We 
were staying together at Besant ‘l'owers.”’ 

Clarence Clifford started, too slightly to attract at- 
tention, and his lips shut tightly. 

“ Where ?” he asked. 

“ At Besant Towers, Harry Besant’s place in Berk- 
shire. Do you know Harry Besaut? Ah, no, of 
course not, you only came to-town a few months 
back, and Harry doesu’t show in London often. He's 
a great M.F.H., and is going im for Lily Melville of 
Rivershall——” 

But Mr. Clarence Clifford evidently saw some one 
at the end of the room to whem he wished to speak, 
for before Mr. Daltou’s semtemce was completed he 
had gone. 

He passed Lord Hareeurt on his way and the eyes 
oi the two men met, 

They measured each other's height and bearing 
with a flash of the eye, and om both sides sprang to 
life unreasoning, instinetive dislike. 

“So that is the Mr. Clifford one bears so much 
about, is it?” said Lord Harcourt to his companion. 
“‘ Good air with him, but looke bhad-tempered. Where 
does he come from?” 

“Oh, don’t know. He’s all right though. Fibbs 
the lawyer—Fibbs and Oracknell is the firm—is an- 
swerable for him. A certain Mr. Ciifford died in 
Switzerlaud and left him five thousand a year—some 
say fifty—but it’s only five, I know.” 

“ He rides a good horse,” said Lord Harcourt. 

“Yes, and keeps a good cellar. Young Dalton 
dines at his chambers often, and draws upon him 
sometimes, I fancy he bas just bad something.” 

“ Ah!” said Lord Harcourt. “ Amoney-lender, eh ?” 

“No,” said his friend. “ No, takes no interest, 
quite for love.” 

Lord Harcourt stared with a sneer. 

“T can’t understand it,” said he. 

“Nor 1,” replied the friend. “Anyhow, this Clif- 
ford is a generous fellow. Look athim now, that is 
no parvenu bow he has just made the prince, and, 
see, he is talking to the old dowager as cool as a 
cucumber.” 

Lord Harcourt did look and kept his eyes open. He 
was always suspicious of mysteries, 

The room was getting more crammed each half- 
hour. 

The prince had arrived and was talking to the 
prettiest girl in a comfortable corner, the duchess was 
imploring Mr. Ci.fford to sing. 

* Do,” she begged. “1 almost promised the prince 
he should hear you.” 

But Mr. Clifford remained firm—obstinate, the 
duchess inwardly pronounced—when suddenly a little 
girl who had been clinging to her grace’s skirts caught 
his Laud, and, looking up at him with wide-open, be- 
seeching eyes, warbled: 

“Do thing when the pretty lady athkth you.” 

Clarence Clifford started, and, stooping, caught up 
the child and looked it in the face. 

As he did so his lips trembled and a slight shudder 
ran through him, The only other child he had ever 
held in his arms had died there. 

With the bitter memory of that night and the 
dreadful day preceding it the man of fortune walked 
movodily to the piano, and immediately commenced to 
sing, in a low, deep, yet sweet voice, a simple little 
pastoral. 
‘ The child drew near to him and leant against his 

nee. 
The prince stopped short in the middle of a sen- 
tence aud Lord Harcourt moved t’.at he might see the 
singer and scowled, 
“ Hem!" he muttered, “ rides well, talks well, bows 
well, and sings well—a promising lad!” 
“Lad!” repeated a voice near him, 
return the compliment then,” 
Lord Harcourt’s face wore its ready smile in a mo- 
ment. 
“I am a keen observer, my dear Miss Dalton,” he 
said, carelessly. ‘“ Mr. Clifford is not old, though he 
may look it.” 
Miss Dalton shook her well-made head and pouted. 
“I won't argue, 1 want to listen. He has a beau- 
tiful voice.” 
But the singer had ceased suddenly. He had been 
sittiug at the instrument in an easy attitude, half on 
one side, to make room for the child, his face toward 
the entrance to the salon. 

In the middle of the second verse a lady had en- 
tered; he had looked up at the slight no'se, met the 
lady’s gaze, ani the song died upon his lips. 

He had thought that only one face had the power 
to move him, but to his surprise, ay, almost couster- 


“He might 


that one a stranger. He had never seen the face be- 
fore, not even in his dreams, and yet as his eyes 
rested on it and met the deep, peculiar expression, 
half sad, half restless, aud wholly proud, a something 
seemed to knock at his heart and send the blood leap- 
ing through his veins. 

But he could not sit there staring, silent, for long. 
“ Why don’t oo thing ?” asked the child, and with 
a start he averted his gaze and finished the song, but 
in a dreamy, unconscious, absent way that robbed it 
of its charm and set the disappointed listeners talking 
again. : 
The song finished he rose hastily; but the child 
clung to him, and, gentle at heart asa woman, al- 
though the sneer was so often on his lips and the 
scorn so ready to his weary-looking eyes, he could 
not disentangle its arms, but sat down and talked to 
it until the duchess, having received her last sts, 
came and took the little thing away, much agi its 
will. ‘ 
Then Clarence Clifford rose and looked round the 
room. 

‘The face and its owner were gone. So had Lord 
Harcourt. 

Recalled te his usualcalm end indiffereat bearing 

by the thrill of ment that ran through him 

at finding the lady gone, he sauntered up to Mr. 

Dalton, who was sitting with a literary celebrity and 

trying to understand him, amd proposed that they 

should go to the club, 

“ With all my heart,” said the young spendthrift, 

eagerly, “I say, old fellow, howjolty:you sang ; but 

what wasithe matter with the middle verse ? forgot 

it, eh?” 

“ Forgot. it, yea,” replied Clarence Clifford, ab- 

sently. “Come.” 

Arm in arm the two:gentlemen were leaving the 

room, when suddenly Clamence C.ifford withdrew his 

arm and said: 

“Wait for mo half a minute on the sieira, will 
ou?” 

' Then he walked away. 

He had caught a glimpse of the face in one of the 
dimly lit anterooms. 

Waat he sought, what object was to be obtained by 
following her he knew not, he did not even ask him- 
self. He was moved by an uncontrollable impulse, as 
unveasoning as that which had filled him with dislike 
for Lord Harcourt. 

Pushing aside the curtain he was about to enter 
when a voice stopped him. He drew back, not to 
listen, but simply because he was half unconscious of 
the object and therefore full of hesitation. 

The lady was not alone. It was a man’s voice, a 
gentleman’s, a hard, curt, metallic voice that pro- 
claimed as hard and metallic a heart. 

** Leonora,” it said, ‘I warn you; The time is draw- 
ing near, I will not, if you implore me on your 
knees, grant you another day over the stipulated one, 
You know me, you know how I am placed, you 
know——” 

“Enough,” came the woman's voice, and at its 
sound the hand of Clarence Clifford, grasping the 
curtain, shook and grew cold. “Eudugh of taunts, 
enough of warnings. Would I were dead to be be- 
yond their reach !”” 

“Dead!” sneered the man’s voice, “that is an 
idiot’s paradise. Better live and grow wise, better 
live and do as I bid.” 

“Silence !” came the woman's voice. “I will bear 
no more. Keep to our bargain, base hound; the time 
has not expired ; until it has dave not to breathe warn- 
ing or threat to me, or I——~” 

“What?” he sneered, as she stopped—to gain 
breath as Clarence Clifford saw, for she bad pressed 
one trembling hand against her heaving bosom. 

“What! Ah, what that is not awful!” she an- 
swered him, fiercely. “ Better be in the grave, better 
be an cutcast on the world than live your slave, sub- 
ject to your taunts, your vile sneers, your viler com- 
mands!” 

She made a movement as if to leave him, but the 
man, whoever he was, stretched out his hand and 
caught her arm, 

Thus arrested, Clarence Clifford saw her shudder, 
shrink as if with loathing and disgust, and heard her 

utter a smothered cry. 

The blood that had been bubbling and careering 
within his young veius boiled over red hot at this, 
and with the spring of a lion, as powerful, blood. 
thirsty and noiseless, he grasped the mau’s throat, 
shook him as he would have done a dog, and hurled 
him back. 

The lady staggered for a moment, but by dint of 
grasping the back of one of the high chairs kept her- 
self from falling or fainting. 

Clarence Clifford stood with one hand clenched and 
ready for a blow, the other hanging at his side, but 


His hard, thin lips were set like iron for a mo- 
ment, then as a sneer curled them he said, huskily: 
“ Mr. Clifford.” 
“Lord Harcourt,” retorted Mr. Clarence Clifford, 
sternly. 
“+I shall call upon you to answer for this.” 
“ When and as soon as you please, my lord,” replied 
Clarence Clifford. ‘‘ But 1 fear that he whois coward 
enough to attack a lady so brutally as I have seen 
you attack this lady but a moment since will scarcely 
have courage enough to receive his punishment from 
the hand of a man.” 
Lord Hareourt’s face grew livid, but the sneering 
amile seemed rooted upon his face. 
“ IF you doubt my courage, lad, ask that lady, of 
whom you have elected yourself protector how many 
have faced Lord Harcourt on Calais Sands and died 
fortheir presumption.” 
“Good !’’ said the stern voice. “I feared your 
gourage would have needed elittle farther fillip aud 
Was pre} "—he lifted his hand significantly— 
“to give it. I wait your summons, my lord.” 
“And your death !” retorted Lord Harcourt, lifting 
the curtain aed passing out, 
Clazenee Clifford, who bad stood riveted to the 
spet while this parley had been going on, now moved 
eagerly to find the lady whom he had been fortunate 
enough te protect. 

She had gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 
And a millien horrible, bellowing echoes broke 
And thundered up into Heaven the Christless 


a. have life for a blow. Tennyson. 
Havina reached his chamber, Clarence Clifford 
threw himself into ene of the mauy luxurious chairs 
and fell to thinking. He had heard of Lord Har- 
court’s markemanshp, knew that he had wiuged his 
man or two on Calais Sands, and bore beside the re- 

of a charmed life. 
“ Well” he marmered, divesting himself of his 
overcoat and ringing for his valet, “life has not been 
over-pleasant, death dves not seem so dreadiul. 
But there is the other side of the question, he shall 
not go unpunished,” 
And with a stern smile he asked the valet to get 
him his pistol and sword-cases. 
The gentlemanly servant obeyed with alacrity, 
and waited while the offensive aad defeusive weapons 
were taken from their snug resting-places. 

Clarence Clifford took up one of the gleaming 
rapiers, and that thrill which animates the arm of 
every swordsman ran through him at the contact 
with the smooth handle, 

“ Now, if I have not forgotten my skill, Lord Har- 
court should find a match. ‘Take these down, Norton, 
aud clean them—you know how to do so?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the valet, with a confident 
smile, handling the weapons with ease. “'I'he 
major, my last master, was a great fencer, sir; he it 
was who killed Mr. Vernon and wounded Sir William 
Tompkinson at Madrid.” 

Clarence Clifford nodded, and examitied the 

istols. , 

“Do you understand these ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; I will clean them both‘and carefully, 
Is there anything else I can do, sir?” 

Nothing,” said his master. “Be ready when I 
ring to bring these things up.” 

The valet with the cases under his arm left the 
room, and Clarence Clifford seated himself at his 
writing-desk. 

Before he could arrange his paper the valet knocked 
aud announced Mr. Dalton. 

“ Ah, opportune,” said Clarence. 
ton ; I was writing to you.” 

* Me! the deuce! I say, old fellow, how did you ma- 
nage to give me the slip? I waited a quarter of an hour 
on the stairs for you.” 

“Tam sorry,” was the reply. “I was detained, can 
you guess by what?” 

“ How should 1?” asked the other. 

“How indeed,” said Clarence Clifford, “ Well, 
you wished to do me a service to-night in return for 
the small loan I gave you?” 

“ My dear fellow, anything!” exclaimed the spend- 
thrift, eagerly. ‘ What is it?” 

“ Will you be my second in a duel with Lord Har- 
court, Dalton ?” 

The young fellow's face fell, and he rose with gen- 
uine alarm. 

“By Jove, Clifford!” he said—“quarrelled with 
Harcourt! You could not have picked out a worse 
man, He isa dead shot and as clever at the sword 
as the pistol. Can’t it be arranged 2?” 

“No,” said Clarence Clifford, sternly. 
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‘The mau had not falien, and now stood confront- 
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ing the blazing eyes of his young assailant. 
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Clarence Clifford cut short the flood of persuasion 
by ‘rivging' the bell. 

Morton the valet entered with the pistol and sword 
cases. 

At the sight of them the young fellow changed his 
tone and rose with alacrity. 

“ All right,” he said, “Iam your man, if it must 
be, but on my honour I would rather it had been any 
one else, for I owe you @ debt of gratitude, Clifford— 
and—and—but there! Ah, good swords, these! Do 
you fence tolerably ?” 

Clarence Olifford nodded. 

“Tolerably, and now let us go and hear the 
Mariana sing. You will sup with me to-night; to- 
morrow hail Calais'Sands!” 

Young Dalton sighed, and the two gentlemen 
strolled to the opera. 

Clarence Clifford’s companion studied him closely 
but carefully, for Mr. Clifford was not a man to be 
watched with impunity. A’ strange sort of excite- 
ment, not bravado, lit up his face, and Mr. Dalton, 
with only half an ear for the grand musie, could ‘not 
help wondering what had been the topic of disagrée- 
ment. He wondered, but did “not ask, for Clarence 
Clifford was chary of answers to questions of a per- 
sonal nature, and could meet the questioner with a 
glance of haughty displeasure that was to say the 
least discomforting. 

The house was full, the stalls crowded with men of 
fashion and rank. Dalton looked round and saw Lord 
Harcourt leaning agginst the partition, talking to an 
irou-gray, restless-eyed man, whose fingers were 
fidgeting at his enamelled buttons with a dissatisfied, 
hungry movement. Touching Clarence Clifford’s 
arm, Dalton whispered : 

“There ‘§ Harcourt, and that is Hawksley ; he is 
telling him now, and asking him to be secon’, 1 
know the twiddle of Hawksley’s thumb, be is the 
most bloodthirsty fellow in the regiment.” 

Clarence Clifford nodded carelessly, and looked 
round with calm indifference, 

Dalton watched them until they had reseated them- 
selves, then rose, 

“Come,” he said, “ you are too-coel for me, I can’t 
sit here and listen to this tomfoolery while that vil- 
lain is plotting for your blood. I swear the sight of 
that Hawksley gives me the horrors. I wish I was 
going to have a pop at him on my own account.” 

Clarence Clifford smiled. 

“ Who knows? you may havea chance. The seconds 
become principals in their turn sometimes, But come, 
dismiss the subject from your mind, my dear Dalton, 
Colonel Hawksley has no terrors for me ; and now for 
supper.” 

Mr. Norton had despatched his master’s cab for him, 
and the two rattled home to chambers again. 

A splendid supper awaited them—delicacies for 
which the four corners of the world had. been: ran- 
sacked—served up in rare porcelain and cunningly 
worked silver, 

Dalton, whose appetite was always good, seated 
himself and eyed the tempting viands approvingly. 

“You have a splendid chef, old fellow,” he said, 
holding his glass for the valet to fill; “he must be 
worth three hundred a year. What wine this is! 
Ah, life of this sort is too good to get rid of,” and he 
sighed, 

Clarence Clifford laughed. 

“ Listen! there isa foot on the stair,” 

The valet went outside the door: and re-enterin:; 
announced that Colonel Hawksley wished to see Mr. 
Clifford. 

“Tell Colonel Hawksley he ‘is expected,” said 
Clarence Clifford, “and bid him to walk in,” 

The colonel, who was close behind the servant's 
heels, stepped in, made his bow, and’ said with a 
smooth, polite voice, that contrasted with his restless 
and well-known fire-eating disposition : 

“ Mr, Clifford, I have the honour of bearing a mes- 
suge from Lord Harcourt.” 

“ Do me the honour in return, my dear colonel, of 
Supping with us. Norton, set a cover for Colonel 
Hawksley.” 

The colonel took off his gloves, consigned his over- 
Coat to the valet, and taking his seat prepared to make 
himself pleasant. 

Clarence Clifford would have realized then at that 
moment, if he had not done so long before, what a 
hollow world he was trifling in. 

The pleasant-voiced man at. his side, enlivening 
them with langbter- provoking anecdotes and flashes 
of ready wit, was looking forward to the hour when 
he might place the weapon in the hands of his adver- 
sary, and wondering even while he drank his wine 
whether Lord Harcourt would “ drop him for dea” 
or only wing him. 

The last course was removed before Clarence Clif- 
tord opened his wissive, and then, glancing at it care- 
lessly, threw it over with a smile to Mr. Dalton, say- 
in 


g- 
* My dear Dalton, here is an invitation ; pray accept 





for me, and arrange with Colonel Hawksley,” and 
he bowed with an easy smile to the restless-eyed 
officer, 

“Ah, now, this is friendly and comfortable,’’ said 
he as Dalton read the curt challenge and bit his lip. 
“ This is-as it should be, Mr. Clifford. Dear me, why 
should not these little affaires d'honneur always be 
got through as pleasantly? Hock, please. And asI 
was about to say——” and he concluded his anecdote 
as if the letter had been but a simple invitation to a 
ane or dinner party instead of a challenge to the 

eath, 

At last the colonel rose to go, and Dalton proposing 
to walk a little way with him they took their depar- 
ture, leaving Olarence Clifford to his meditations. 

Strange ones they were, but first and foremost was 
the remembrance of the lady’s face and the musical, 
agitated ring of her voice, 

How wonderfully they had moved him! what 
strange revolution of fate’s wheel had brought about 
oe iret meeting which was doomed to end in a tra- 
gedy! 
Pacing the floor, revolving all this: in his mind 
sadly and with all that callonsness bred of a disap- 
pointed life, he was about to close the reverie with a 
scornful laugh when the valet, who had been waiting 
for his bell, entered with a small note, 

‘* Who brought it and who waits?” asked his mas- 
ter, his quick eye scanning tne superseription and 
failing to recognize it. 

“ A servant in livery, sir, and he was not directed 
to wait. He has gone.” 

Clarence opened the note and read, with a slight 
start: 

* Nosre Srr,—I have but an hour since learnt 
your address. I thank you for your chivalrous pro- 
tection, but I deplore it. Oh, sir, you are young; 
your mien, your words proclaim you generous and 
noble-hearted ; do not be led into any rashness as a 
consequence of the blow you struck for an insulted 
and outraged woman. Lord Harcourt is implacable, 
revengeful—a demon in hate and Wloodthirstiness, 
He will before this reaches you have sent you a chal- 
lenge. I implore you by all you hold most sacred on 
earth not to meet him. Let him but induce you to 
meet him and you are dead. Oh, sir, by the sacred 
name of ‘ mother,’ who will, if‘on earth, weep for your 
wasted life, I beseech you to baulk him of hisunholy, 
inhuman revenge!” 

There was no signature. Clarence Clifford sank 
into a chair and sat with the letter in his hand with 
one word ringing its changes in his heart— Mother.” 

“ By the name of that mother who, if on earth, 
will weep for your wasted life,” ran the note, and the 
sentence worried him through the-sleepless hours of 
the night. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
Is it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 
To think of things that are well outworn, 
Of fruitless husk and fugitive flower, 
The dream foregone and the deed forborne. 
Swinburne, 

A pRIzZLING rain was falling through the dank, 
raw coldness of the morning and cutting rivulets in 
the moist sands of Calais. 

From dawn the rain had been falling and now, 
when the gun should have broken through the thick 
gray mist, it was raining still with a noiseless, 
quiet persistence, that, taken into conjunction with 
the mist, the raw cold, and the mournful plash of the 
out-going tide, was suggestive of the utmost misery 
and discomfort. 

It was not a morning for any one save amphibious 
boatmen and coastguardsmen to be out, yet there were 
two figures pacing along the damp stretch of sands, 
shrouding themselves in thick cloaks, and keeping 
the rain from their faces by dint of forcing their hats 
low on their foreheads. 

« Six-o’clock,’’ said one with the voice of Clarence 
Clifford. ‘They are late.” 

“ But they will be here, never fear,” said Dalton 
“Lord Harcourt never breaks his engagement, 
What a morning! this fine rain wets one through. 
I hope—oh, how I hope !—that beast of « Hawksley 
will catch his death !” 4 

“ The tide is going out,” mused Clarence, listening. 
“ There is a seabird ; he cries as if he were in pain, 
Ah, look, yonder come our men over the rocks.” 

They advanced to meet the two similarly cloaked 
figures, and Dalton, who seemed less anxious but more 
sad as the time for the meeting drew neuf, said, in a 
low voice: 

‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t forget, Clifford ; aim at 
his pistol hand and fire at the secoud. It is no use 
firing at his heart, for-——” 

The opponents had reached them before the sen- 
tence was coucluded and Clarence Clifford, who 
seemed not to have heard it, raised his hat. The 
salutation was retarned, and the two seconds, after 
raising their hats likewise, drew apart to measure 
the distance, settle the weapons, etc. 





Lord Harcourt stood with folded arms, his faco 
turned to the sea, 

Olarence Clifford paced slowly up and down, his 
head held up with a haughty sternness, his eyes 
flashing and resolute. 

Colonel Hawksley stepped forward. 

“Mr, Clifford,” he said, with the smooth, polite 
voice, “ Mr. Dalton and I cannot hit it off as one might 
wish, ‘The choice of weaponsis with the challenged. 
You, he tells me, leave the choice to my friend, Lord 
Harcourt, but he, Mr, Dalton, insists that the pistol 
shall be used. Now——” 

Clarence Clifford stopped the slow, courteous 
speech by a wave of his hand. 

“Sir,” he said, “I ‘am indifferent. Let your 
principal choose the weapons. All I ask is that he 
do so quickly aud let me hasten to punish him.” 

Lord Harcourt made half @ step forward at the 
cold contempt of the words, but stood still again and 
turned a sardonic smile upon the stern young face, 

Colonel Hawksley conferred with his principal for 
&@ moment, then returned, and with the utmost polite- 
ness informed Dalton that Lord Harcourt had decided 
to use the sword, 

Dalton sullenly unlocked the sword-cases, com- 
pared the weapons, and raised another question. 

He would have none but Clarence Clifford’s rapiers. 

The dispute went on forsome winutes in a smooth 
undertone, until Clarence Clifford strode forward, 
laid his hand on his-second’s shoulder, and said: 

“Give way. Let me see their swords,” 

Colonel Hawksley handed him Lord Harcourt’s 
rapiers, 

He examined them, bent them and weighed one in 
his hand, then with a careless gesture said : 

“That willdo. 1am ready.” 

Dalton turned and walked to the spot with him. 

‘One word,” he whispered in his ear. “ Huave— 
have—you any message?” 

“ Message ?” repeated Clarence Clifford. ‘ To 
whom 2?” 

“To any one,” replied the young man, who looked 
upon his principal.as already dead. “ '‘l'o your mother 
—your sister—your friends.” 

“IT have no mother—no sister—no brother—no 
friends,” came the low, thrilling reply.. “I am alono 
in the world, and ready, quite ready to leave it, after 
I have marked this cowardly bullier of women.” 

Whether the words reached Lord Harccurt or he 
was impatient, he stepped forward, flung his hat to 
the ground, threw his coat to Colonel Hawksley, and 
put wimself into position. 

With calm composure Clarence Clifford removed 
his coat, handed his hat to Daltom and confronted him, 

One, two, three, garde! 

Lord Harcourt felt his opponent’s weapon for a 
moment, miscalculated the strength opposed to him, 
and made a feint. 

Instantly the sharp, serpent-like steel of the younger 
man pierced his arm. 

He set his teeth hard as he felt the prick, and, 
with his weapon on guard, looked down into the calm 
depths of Clarence Clifford’s eyes with a glittering, 
snake-like regard. 

**Soh!” he muttered. “You think you can throw 
me off, do you? Well, caution, and it shall be one 
more life out with the tide.” 

Thus self-warned, the practised duellist kept a 
careful guard and watched his opportunity. 

But none seemed given him. 

Clarence Clifford’s sword met him at every point , 
he could not by strength or skill break down or throw 
him off his guard. 

Suddenly, while he was still watching, Clarence 
made a feint, Lord Harcourt was a little too late and 
the supple steel had pierced another little hole and 
snapped his lordship’s weapon in two. 

The two seconds sprang between them, but some 
of Lord Harcourt’s blood had flown and what re- 
mained was burning to revenge the lost. 

“This is child’s play, after all,*he ground out, with 
slow and metallic distinctness. ‘It is too puerile ; 
let us have some powder.” 

“No!” exclaimed Dalton, fiercely, ‘Blood has 
been drawn; the duel is over. You are satisfied, 
Colonel Hawksley ?” 

Bat the colonel was not, and looked from one to the 
other, Lord Harcourt staunching the two small holes 
in his arm, the younger man standing stern and im- 
moveable, his. weapon crossed upon his arm. 

“ Well——” he said, but Lord Harcourt interrupted 
him. 

“‘ We came for satisfaction,” he said, “ not a hollow 
farce. 1 demand satisfaction and, by Heaven, I will 
have it!” 

“ Never fear, my lord,” rang out the clear, haughty 
tones of his oppouent. “ I but wait your weapon.” 

“ Give me the pistols,” said Lord Harcourt, striding 
himself to the case. 

But Colonel Hawksley got them, and he and Dalton 
examined them 
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“ They are loaded,” saidhe. “Is your man ready, 
sir?” 

“He is,” said Dalton. 

“ Then place him, if you please,” said the colonel, 
politely. 

Dalton measured out the distance, and Clarence 
Clifford took up his position, Dalton whispering as 
he did so: 

“Mind, he will murder you—it is murder. But, as 
a last chance, aim at the pistol hand.” 

Clarence Clifford nodded, and Colonel Hawksley 
took out the white handkerchief. 

“ When I let it fall, gentlemen,” he said, 

* One, two r 

Before the word “three” could be pronounced a 
woman’s shriek startled the colonel into silence, the 
handkerchief remained firm in his grasp, and Lord 
Harcourt turned swiftly to see whence the cry pro- 
ceeded. 

The lady to whom Clarerce Clifford had heard 
him speaking in the anteroom ran swiftly towards 
them, and catching Lord Harcourt’s pistol arm stood 
panting for breath, 

“Thank Heaven!” she cried. 
late !”” 

‘“* No,” sneered Lord Harcourt, savagely, “ you are 
in time to see the fight. ’Fore Heaven, I thought it 
was your ladyship’s scream. Hawksley, put up the 
handkerchief.” 

“No! no!” shrieked the lady, “ I will not have his 
blood shed for me. Oh, sir,” and she sprang to Cla- 
rence Clifford’s side and catching his arm looked up 
into his face. ‘For Heaven’s sake desist; he will 
kill you.” 

“Stand aside,” shouted Lord Harcourt. ‘*‘ Hawks- 
ley, have the goodness to take Lady Melville away. 
I will give the word.” 

The colonel, all athirst for the coming bloodshed, 
alvanced and with a firm hand was about to take 
her from Clarence Clifford’s arm, but he stopped him 
with uplifted hand and beckoned Dalton, 

“Give the lady your arm, Dalton,” he said, and 
his voice shock. “Madam, be patient and strong 
for a moment.” 

Dalton by using as little force as possible, drew her 
aside shrieking and struggling, her hauds before her 
eyes. 

The colonel resumed the handkerchief, gave the 
words, “* One, two, three,” dropped the speck of white, 
and two reports rang out sharp and spiteful on the 
thick, misty air, 

A duil thud followed, and Dalton, loosing his hold 
of Lady Melville, sprang forward and knelt beside the 
form of Clarence Clifford. 





“Tt is not too 





CHAPTER XL. 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that each heart being set 
On murd’rous courses, the rude scene may 


end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead. 
“ Shakespeare. 

Noruine occurred to either confirm or lessen 
Lilian’s suspicions of Kate Lucas, ‘The undemon- 
strative governess went on her usual routine with 
the utmost composure, and by neither word, look, 
nor deed gave Lilian any farther clue to the mystery 
of the two figures in the moonlight. 

Neither did the heiress of Rivershall see anything 
more for the present of the tall and distinguished- 
looking doctor. 

Perhaps she had avoided him for some reason un- 
explained even to herself, for she had not visited the 
cottages since her meeting with him there, but had 
made inquiries after the poor and invalid, and sent 
them over baskets of good things by old Jack Druitt, 
who generally acted as her almoner when she was ill 
or otherwise unable to play the Lady Bountiful. 

Jack went about his task with his usual stolid, 
imperturbable good humour, making his report with 
straight-forward, unembellished honesty, and without 
any attempt at varnishing or veneer. 

“Well, Jack,” Lilian said one day, as he entered 
with the large empty basket on his arm, his stolid face 
relaxing into a smile at the sight of her, and his two 
hard hands rubbing over each other with meditative 
regularity. “‘ Well, Jack, how are they all?” 

Jack cleared his throat and started. 

“Old Mother Jackson is about the same—she al- 
ways is about the same.; says the blankets and the 
bottle of Madeary did her good, ’specially the 
Madeary. Her rheumatism have flown from her back 
tu the top of her head——” 

“ Nousense, Jack,” said Lilian, half smiling, “ you 
—_ have made a mistake, you are thinking of Johuny 

/ 180. 

“ Very like, Miss Lily,” replied the imperturbable 
old fellow, *‘ very like, it dou’t much matter, as I see. 
Well, Johnny Wilson says he’s rather worse. He likes 
the Madeary, but prefers Old Tom—oh, he didu't say 


learnt the second chapter of St. John, but he didn’t 
add as he understood it, and J didn’t ask him. Mrs. 
Collins’s three children have had the measles, and they 
be as spotted as a river pike, but they’re doiu’ well, 
and would you be so kind as to send ’em down some 
of the red currant jelly as you brought last month ? It 
be cool cheek, it be, but you said 1 was to tell you all 
they asked for. Then there’s Mary, she’s better; that 
must be ’straordinary. I did think as she were a 
dying, but she be a deal better, Miss Lily, andno mis- 
take. Mind you, missie, I’ve seen many of vem get rosy 
and look bright enough, just like the last flicker of « 
candle afore it goes out, but this bean’t that sort of 
look. She be pickin’ up flesh, for she pulled up her 
sleeve to show me herarm.” 

While Jack was talking Lilian’s thoughts went 
back to that from which they never strayed far, the 
meeting with the strange doctor and the figures in the 
garden. 

“Oh,” she said. “So poor Mary is better, you really 
think, Jack. Poor Mary! How glad lam! Did— 
did you see the doctor, Jack?” 

“ What t’ old doctor?” askedJack. “No, I didn’t. 
They do say as she won't have him, give him the word 
to march like, and is waited on by a new doctor, a 
tall, foreign-looking chap, with long hair and sharp 
eyes.” 

fn Indeed,” said Lilian. 

“Bes,” said old Jack, shaking his head, slowly. 
“ A queer chap, like, Where do youthink I seo him 
other night, missie ?” 

“IT do not know. Where, Jack ?” 

“Tn ¢? garden, standin’ like a stater staring at 
t’ stars. [thought I'd go and start him, but he looked 
such a gentleman, and I see the squire a talking to 
him the day before, that I didn’t like to.” 

“Saw Sir Ralph talking to him,” said Lilian, an 
instinctive dread filling her mind. 

“Yes, miss, on t’ common, and there's the basket, 
and is there anything else old Jack can do?” 

“No, thank you, Jack,” said Lilian, and the old 
fellow trudged off. i 

A few minutes afterwards the post-bag came in, and 
with it Sir Ralph. 

Lilian was looking better that morning, and he 
showed his delight by kissing her, patting her cheek, 
and seating himself beside her on the sofa while he 
unlocked the bag. 

“ Pull of letters,”’ he said, taking a handful out, 
“and papers. Hem! there’s Packer's, always know 
his round lawyer hand. What does he say ?” 

And while he spoke he opened the letter, which 
was marked private, and commenced reading it. 

Lilian, who was reclining on the soft down cushions 
with her eyes fixed absently on her father's, saw that 
he changed colour suddenly, and looked round at her 
with a sharp, anxious glance. 

She raised herself and laid her white hand upon 
his arm, 

“ Papa,” she said, fixing her dark, sad eyes upon 
his face, “there is something in that letter referring 
tome. What is it?” 

“ A—a, nothing, my dear,’’ he replied, folding the 
letter and putting it away into his pocket, with an 
attempt atasmile. ‘Only some of Packer’s usual 
worries. Really nothing, my dear Lily.” 

Seeing that he was determined not to tell her, the 
gentle girl leant back again, and lay watching the 
fire, her book closed in her hand. 

Sir Ralph tried to start several topics of conversa- 
tion, but failed, and as if unable to keep up appear- 
ances any longer, said: 

“ Well, I must go and answer these, I suppose. I 
will leave you the papers, my dear Lilian. You can 
look them over, and perhaps you will find something 
to amuse you.” 

She took his hand and kissed it, and humming a 
fag end of a song the poor baronet left the room. 

Lilian looked at the fire for g little while longer, 
thinking—thiuking as usual, then with pure indiffer- 

ence took up the bundle of papers and opened one. 
Even then it lay in her lap unread for some minutes ; 
presently however she glanced at it and at once was 
attracted and spellbound by this paragraph. 

“Romantic Duet.—It is with extreme regret that 
we are compelled to state that the sudden and for 
some time unaccountable disappearance of Mr. Cla- 
rence Cliffurd has at length been explained, and in a 
manuer most painful and tragic. Mr. Clarence Clifford 
left London for France on the —— inst. His desti- 
nation was Calais Sands, where he had an appoint- 
ment of a duellistic character with Lord H 
The two gentlemen aud their respective seconds met 
at half-past six at the eud of the Calais rocks, shots 
were exchanged and Mr. Clarence Clifford was left 
dead on thle sands. The cause of the much-to-be- 
lamented quarrel was, as usual, a lady, The fatal 
occurrence has received a deeper tinge of romance 
from the fact that the lady in question arrived at the 
place of meeting too late to stop the exchange of shots 








80, miss, but I see a bottle under the pillow. He’s 





aud but a few moments before Me. Clifford received 





his death, We are asked by the authorities to add 
that any friends or relatives of the deceased are re- 
quested to communicate with Mr. Fibbs, of the firm 
of Messrs. Fibbs and Cracknell, Snarley Yard, Lin- 
coln’s Inn,” 

Lilian did not scream, she did not even faint. The 
paper remained clenched in her hands, and her eyes 
—blind with anguish—sought the fire again, 

How loudly the clock seemed to tick. 

What an eternity rolled into those few minutes 
while she lay stifling the agony at her heart and re- 
peating to herself those lines which told her that he 
was faithless and unworthy of her regrot, 

Dead—slaughtered for another woman! 

‘The thought was hard to bear; but Lilian was 
strong of heart—strong and proud, and she bore it. 
After a while she rese, smoothed her hair in the 
glass, smiled at the pale face that met her there and 
a Goods b h to the onl 

** Good-bye to the past, eonly romance in m 
life ; now for the reality yy . 

hh the paper in her hand she walked into the 
study. 

Sir Ralph was sitting at the table, his head in his 
hands, Mr, Packer’s letter open before him. 

She stole up to him, and placed her hand upon his 
arm, 

He looked up with a start, and covered the tell- 
tale letter with his hand. 

She smiled down at him with stonelike mockery 
of her grief. 

* Too late, papa!”’ she said, “I know what that 
letter means, It tells you of his—death. Don’t look 
so frightened. Iam not ill, and, as you see, dear, 
quite calm. He is dead, papa, and I will bury the 
past with him. I have been selfish, cruelly selfish, 
now—now—I see my error. Papa ’’—covering her 
face with her hands, but speaking very calmly, 
‘‘gend for Harry Besant.” 


(To be continued.) 


EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc,, etc. 


a 
CHAPTER LII. 

Mr. Scuuruer knew the secret now in part, and 
the knowledge of it had aged him as ten years of 
ordinary life could not have done, making him feel 
old, and worn, and bewildered, and uncertain whe- 
ther it really were himself upon whom this blow had 
fallen, Andit had come to him thus: Mrs. Barrett 
had bought her grandson a whistle, of which he was 
very fond, and which, since Edith’s illness, could 
not be found, 

“My wissle. I wants my wissle danmusser brought 
me,” Arthur said to his father, who was amusing 
him in the nursery one day, after Edith had banished 
him from her room and bidden him stay away until 
she sent for him. 

‘I wants my wissle,’’ the child kept saying, and 
then the search for it commenced again, and Mary, 
the nurse, suddenly remembered having seen it last 
on the day when her mistress was sosuddenly taken 


She had Arthur in her lap and might have put it 
inher pocket. She sometimes did so. 

“What dress did she have on?” Mr. Schuyler 
asked, and on being told went himself to the closet 
where the pretty cashmere wrapper was hanging. 

The missing toy was there, and, alas, the fatal 
letter, which he drew out with the whistle and held 
a moment in his hand, wondering what it contained 
aud why it had never reached him. 

“ Mr. Howard Schuyler,’ was the direction upon 
the back in Edith’s handwriting, and by its appear- 
ance he knew that it was written many years ago, 
and his wonder increased as to the cause of its hav- 
ing been so long withheld and not destroyed. 

Had Edith written it, intending to send it to him, 
and then changed her mind, and, if so, why? he 
asked himself as he stood turning it over in his hand, 
and then there flashed upon him a remembrance of 
the time when she said he did not know all about 
that early love of hers, and he felt convinced that 
the all was contained in that soiled, yellow letter. 
And, if so, should he read it? Ought he to read it? 
he questioned, as, having given the toy to Arthur, 
he went to his own private room to be alone and 
think. 

Never once since Edith came to Schuyler House 
had there been the slightest allusion to that affaire 
du coeur to which she had seemed to attach so much 
importance, and he had not the least idea who the 
young man was or where he had lived and died. 
Possibly it was all here in the letter, which he laid 
down and took up again three times before deciding 
to readit. And when at last he did open it and 
glanced at the heading:—‘ June 20th, 18S—. Mr. 
Howard Schuyler: Dear sir’’—he would not for a 
moment let his eye goany farther, but held it fast 
on the ** Dear Sir,” while he pondered acain his right 
to read the letter. 
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Then his eye wandered a little and caught a word 
here and there, and lighted at last on the words, 
“ Abelard Lyle” and ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Calvert,” and then 
he began at the beginning and read it through—read 
every single word, once, twice, to be sure there was 
no mistake, while his heart seemed to stop beating, 
and he tore off both cravat and collar in order to 
breathe more freely. 

There was a humming in his ears, and he could 
not hear the December storm beating against the 
windows, and there was a mist before his eyes, so 
that he could not see the paper he held in his trem- 
bling hand. Nor was vision longer needful to him, 
He had read and re-read, and the lines had burned 
themselves into his brain word for word, and even 
with his eyes shut he could see the terrible sen- 


tence: 

“ Abelard Lyle, your hired workman, your car- 
penter, was my husband, and I was Heloise Ford- 
ham, who lived in the cottage by the bridge.” 

‘** Abelard Lyle her husband !” he tried to say, but 
his lips only gave asound which made him shiver 
and wonder if he was dying, it was so unnatural, so 
like the cry of an animal wounded and in mortal 
agony. 
And he was wounded, oh, so sorely,"and ev 
nerve quivered with pain, and he could feel the hot 
blood surging wildly through his veins as he had 
felt it once when under the influence of ether. Then 
he had fought and struck at the dentist operating 
on him, and acted likea madman. But he did not 
do so now. He neither fought, ‘nor struck, nor 
wanted to, but sat motionless, his arms upon the 
table and his head bowed down upon his breast, 
thinking of the words, ** Abelard Lyle was my hus- 
band, and I was Heloise Fordham.” 

He remembered that young girl, remembered the 
face framed in the green leaves, and the clear voice 
telling him Abelard’s name and place of birth. He 
remembered, too, that people had said the young 
man was her lover, and how suddenly she disap- 
peared with that woman, her mother. And Edith, 
his Edith, the woman he loved so much, was that 
girl!—was Abelard’s wife, and the mother of his 
child, and had married him without telling him a 
word of the real truth as written in this letter! 
There had been a show of sincerity, and that was 
all. She had given him no hint of the actual state 
of things, but had come to him all stained with 
falsehood, and treachery, and deceit, a falsehood on 
her lips, falsehood. in her heart, and falsehood in 
every act of hers, since her beautiful head was first 
pillowed on his bosom. 

Oh, what bitter things he thought against her in 
the first moments of surprise and anguish! How 
black the record was, and how he shrank from ever 
looking in her face again, as he thought of every- 
thing connected with her and the imposition prac- 
tised upon him. 

“Oh, Edith! Edith! I loved you so much, and 
thought you so innocent and pure. I can never trust 
you again, or take you for my wife,” he said, when 
his lips could frame his thoughts into words, and his 
heart was hardening like adawant against the 
woman who had so deceived him, when the door was 
pushed cautiously open, and little Arthur came in, 
blowing his whistle vigorously at first, and then star- 
ing wonderingiy at his father’s white face, which 
seemed to frighten him. 

_“ What is it, papa?” he said. ‘“ Is you ill, too, 
like mamma ?” and the mother looked through her 
boy’s eyes straight at the suffering husband, who 
recognized the look, and clasping his child and 
Edith’s in his arms, sobbed and wept bitterly over 
him just as he would have done had Edith really 
been dead and Arthur motherless. 

“Ts you tyin for mam-ma? She'll det well,” 
Arthur said; and with sobs which rent his very 
heart, Mr. Schuyler answered : 

“ Yes, Arthur, I’m crying for her—for her—your 
mother, Oh, Edith! my lost, lost Edith!” 

_His tears did him good, for the pressure around 
his heart gave way, the blood flowéd more slowly 
thro ugh his veins, and the humming ceased in his 
ears as he strained Arthur to his bosom and covered 
him with the kisses he meant as a farewell to the 
mother. He could never touch her false lips again, 
but he could kiss'‘her child, and he did, and fondled 
and wept over him, and then bidding him go away, 
and locking the door upon him, went back to the 
a he was fighting between justice and inclina- 

10n. 

Wkat should he do? What ought he to do? 
Should he show the letter to Edith, and, upbraiding 
her with her duplicity, live henceforth apart from 
her as one he never could trust again? or should he 
keep his knowledge to himself, and try to act as if 
nothing had happened, hoping that some time she 
would tell him the trutk, and why it had been so 
long withheld ? 

He cculd not decide then; he was in no condition 
to think clearly of anything, except that his Edith 
had been a wife and mother and never let him 
know it. What her motives had been he could 
readily guess. She wanted his money and name, 





and the position he could give her, and if she told 
him all she feared the result. This was the reason, 
he said, and yet when he remembered many things 
in the past he could not reconcile the two, or reason 
clearly about anything. 

“TI must go away by myself and think it ont 
alone,” he thought, and glancing at his watch, and 
seeing there was yet time for the train, he rose at 
once, and, going to the door of Edith’s room, knocked 
softly, and asked Gertie to come out a moment to 
him. 

‘Tam going away for a day or two, or three at 
the most,” he said. “Mrs. Schuyler is out of 
danger, and as in her present state she seems more 
quiet without me I} shall not be needed for a little 
time, and leave her in your care. I know I can trust 
you ineverything. You have been faithful to us, 
Gertie |” 

He wrung her hand as he said this, feeling for the 
moment as if of all his family Gertie alone had not 
forsaken him. Emily was dead. Emma was in 
London, Godfrey was estranged, Julia was seeking 
her own pleasure with a party of friends, and 
Edith, oh, how far she had drifted away from him 
within the last two hours—so far that he feared she 
could never come back again, just as she was before. 
And yet he loved her so much, and when, as Gertie 
returned to her room, he caught through the open 
door a glimpse of her white face upon the pillow, 
he experienced a keen throb of pain, and felt an 
almost irresistible desire to go to her and beg her to 
tell him that what he had just read was false, and a 
cruel deception, that she was naught to Abelard 
Lyle, naught to that woman in Alnwick, the very 
thought of whom made him shudder with disgust. 
But there could be no doubt. He had it in her hand- 
writing, and with a stifled moan he walked out and 
ordered his man to take him to the train. 

There were none of his acquaintances going at 
that time of the day. He sat with his coat-collar 
turned up, and his hat over his eyes, apparently 
asleep, though never sure was sleep farther from 
one’s eyes than from his, as he mentally went over 
with the whole story as told in Edith’s letter, and 
tried to realize it. Arrived in London he went to an 
hotel, and ‘there for three entire days he stayed, 
never once leaving the hotel, or taking other exer- 
cise than to walk up and down his room, and this he 
did for hours at a time, with his hands behind him 
and his head bent forward, while he tried to “ think 
it out.” 

He did not sleep, and the chambermaid found his 
bed unruffled morning after morning when she came 
to arrange his room, and his food was taken away 
untouched unless it were a bit of toast and acup of 
coffee, which he compelled himself to swallow on 
the morning of the third day, when he felt his 
strength giving way, and knew he must take some- 
thing. He had thought it all over and over again, 
and gone through with every incident of Edith’s 
life as narrated in her letter, and was as far from 
any decision as ever, 

“Tf she had told me—if I had known,” he kept 
repeating to himself, without finishing the sentence, 
for he did not know what the result might have 
been if he had known that the woman he thought 
to make his wife was the widow of his hired work- 
man, the sister-in-law of Jenny Nesbit, among the 
Alnwick Hills. “If I had loved her then as I do 
now, it would have made no difference,” he said to 
himself at last. “‘and in any event I should have 
respected her for a truthful, conscientious woman, 
which I cannot do now. Oh, Edith, Edith, how you 
have fallen, and I thought you so true !” 

This was the third day when he sat exhausted by 
the table where the letter lay. He kept it there 
constantly for reference from time to time when 
his memory was at fault with regard to something 
it contained, and he took it up now and turning to 
the first page began to read it again, when, on the 
margin, his eye caught, for the first time, a few 
faint pencil marks, almost erased, but which could 
still be made out with care. It was not Edith’s hand- 
writing, and in looking closely he recognized the 
peculiar style of Mrs. Barrett, whose writing he 
had seen on the back of Edith’s letters received 
from her. What had she written there—she who, 
at her daughter’s instigation, had deceived him so 
foully on the day when she came with the smooth 
story of an early love and nothing more? He 
asked himself this question, and as he asked it 
there flashed over him a light of revelation even be- 
fore he made out the pencil lines: 

“This letter Edith bade me carry to Mr. Schuyler, 
but I kept it back and told him what I liked, and 
she never knew of the deception until just after she 
was married, when I accidentally let out, and she 
fainted away. But she’s a lady now, and it is for 
the best. M. Barrert.” 

The words were finely written and close together, 
but Mr. Schuyler made them out, while the sudden 
revulsion from despair to joy was almost too much 
for him and he sat for a moment half fainting in his 
chair. Then he roused himself, and his first words 
were: 





“Thank Heaven, I have my Edith back again !” 

It must have been in some moment of contrition 
that Mrs. Barrett had penned the words with which 
from her grave she now spoke for her injured 
daughter. Something, sure, had prompted her to 
keep the letter and write the explanation which 
brought such joy to Mr. Schuyler. The losing of 
faith in Edith’s integrity, the belief that she was 
artful, intriguing, and deceitful, and had come to 
him with a falsehood on her lips, had been worse to 
him than death, and hurt him a thousand fold more 
than the humiliation of having married the widow 
of Abelard Lyle. 

He had hardly given that a serious thonght, so 
great was his disappointment at having found Edith 
false, as he believed; now that she was proved 
otherwise his joy as first was as acute as his grief 
had been intense. Every circumstance which bora 
at all upon the matter came back to him, and he 
remembered so distinctly the many times since their 
marriage when Edith had tried to tell him. At the 
pleasant inn where they stopped on their bridal 
night she had stolen to his side with the confession 
on her lips, and he had not listened to her, but had 
bidden her never allude to the past again, as he was 
satisfied. ‘Dear Edith,” he said aloud, and felt 
again the pressure of his hand on her shoulder where 
she had lain it, and heard the falter of her voice as 
she first called him Howard. How she must havo 
suffered then and afterward when he insisted upon 
taking her with him to the Lyles. He knew now 
the secret of her silence, which he had called pride. 

*T love her just as well now that I know she did 
not mean to deceive me, just as well as if she had 
never seen those Lyles, who seem thrust upon me 
at every point, first through Emma and then 
through Edith, my wife.” 

He liked to say “my wife,” and kept repeating 
the name as if it would, if possible, make her 
dearer to him, and wipe out every feeling of regret 
for the incident of her early life. How sho has 
suffered, he thought, as he remembered all she must 
have passed through, after her arrival at Schuyler 
Hill, and he could understand now the meaning of 
her strange words when their first baby was born, 
and again when it died. She was thinking of the 
little girl whose grave she never saw, and in the 
transports of his joy and generosity the poor man 
thought how he would, if she wished it, help her 
find that grave, and place a headstone there to the 
memory of little Heloise Lyle. Nobody would ever 
connect that name with him or his, and he was glad 
of that, and could not for the life of him be sorry 
that the little girl was dead, and could not by any 
chance come up a witness against his Edith, 

Alas, poor man, he never dreamed that only half 
the strange story had been told—that his love, ge- 
nerosity and principle of right and wrong were to bo 
more severely tested than they yet had been. He was 
human and naturally it was a comfort to him to think 
that Edith’s story need be known only to her and 
to himself, It should be their secret, and die with 
them when they died, and the world never be the 
wiser for it. 

“Dear Edith,” he said, ‘I wonder how this letter 
came to bein her possession, and why the mother 
kept it,and what it was connected with it which 
made my darling so ill!’ 

That tha secret had something to do with Edith’s 
recent dangerous illness he was certain, when he re- 
called expressions and ravings which had puzzled 
him so much; and he knew, too, or thought he did, 
why Edith shrank from him as she always did when 
delirious, telling him she was unworthy to let him 
touch her. But this should be so no longer; ho 
would go home to her at once, and as soon as sho 
could bear it tell her that he knew the whole, and 
knowing it loved her just the same as ever. 

He did not stop longer after that, but, calling for 
his bill, hurried down the stairs, watched curiously 
by the chamber-maids, who all knew of the guest 
that neither ate nor slept, nor stirred from his room. 
Meanwhile Mr. Schuyler, unaware of the suspicions 
to which his wakefulness and fasting had given rise, 
was hurrying toward home, which he reached about 
dark, and was met by Gertie. He had walked from 
the station, and as he drew near the house and saw 
to his right the monument he had reared to the 
memory of Abelard Lyle, there came into his heart 
a bitter pang of humiliation, which he could not help, 
for pride of family and birth was as natural to him 
as the air he breathed. He had suffered a great deal 
during the last three days, and was weak both in 
body and mind, but the wine Gertie brought him did 
him good, and gave him strength for his interview 
with Edith. " 

He found her asleep, with her check resting on one 
hand, her hair pushed back and lying in masses upon 
the pillow. He had seen her thus many times, and 
he paused to look at her now, and thought how fair 
and lovely she was even yet, with all her thirty-four 
years and the marks of her dangerous illness. Hers 
was a@ face which does not grow old, and it seemed 
more beautiful than it had been on her bridal day, 
because he loved her more than he did then, and 
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knew how sweet she was. He did not associate her 
in the least with Abelard Lyle when he was with her. 
It was some other Edith who had been the heroine 
of that strange romance—it was Heloise Fordham, 
he girl at the cottage, who had shed such bitter 
tears for the young carpenter, and not his wife, 
lying there before him in that quiet sleep. She was 
Edith—his Edith—the mother of his little boy, and 
he stooped at last and kissed her just as tenderly as 
if that letter had never been read by him, and he 
had never heard of the Lyles who live in Alnwick. 

The kiss roused her a little, and.turning upon her 
pillow, her lips moved, and he heard her say, 
** Abelard,” while a pang, keener, sharper,.and dif- 
ferent from.anything he known, shot through 
his heart and broughtthe greatdropsiof perspiration 
to his brow and lips. ' 

During the dreadful three days when he was 
** thinking it out” he had experienced no jealousy 
of the dead youth, or for an instant believed that 
Edith loved him still, or could have loved him had 
ke lived till now and met her for the first time in 
the fulness of her womanhood. But athought of 
him was in her heart—she was dreaming of him, 
and Mr. Schuyler would have given.much to know 
the nature of the dream. 

She was sleeping again,and he drew.achair beside 
her, and with his eyes fastened upon her face sat 
looking at her until darkness came between them, 
and he heard Gertie light the gas in the adjoining 
room, preparatory to putting Arthur tobed. This 
was something the child would allow no one else to 


o. 

“Dertie must undress him and hear his pairs,” 
and now, when this was done, he insisted. upon 
7 — mam-ma just once” before going to his 
crib. 

“Yes, Gertie, let him come,” the father said, as 
he heard the clamour at the door, and in his long 
night-gown the boy came in, screaming with joy at 
the sight of his father, and crying out, as he 
reached out his arms to touch his mother’s face : 

“Oh, mamma! mamma! papa’stome! I’seso glad! 
—is you ?”’ 

Edith was awake now, fully awake, and started 
when she saw the dark figure and.guessed whose it 
was. 

“ Papa’s tome!” Arthur said again, while Gertie, 
feeling sure that Mrs. Schuyler would be disturbed, 
carried him forcibly away, and left. the husband and 
wife alone. 

Then Mr. Schuyler arose, and, bending over his 
wife, said, softly: 

“Edith, darling, I have come home. Are you 
glad to see me?’”? Hedid not wait for her to an- 
swer, but continued: ‘“ They tell me you are bet- 
ter, and I am so rejoiced. Kiss me, ling, can 
you?” 

She did kiss him as he desired, and he felt her hot 
tears on his cheek as he held his: face to her. She 
was better, much better than when he left her. Rea- 
son had come back again, and she could think of 
all that was past and what lay before her, and she 
shrank from it, and from her husband, who must 
soon know everything, and who might turn from her 
in bitter scorn and disgust. Oh, how she loved him 
now! and how her poor heart ached when she 
thought of losing his respect.and seeing his love for 
her turning into hatred, For he did love her; she 
was sure of that, and never had his manner been so 
full of manly tenderness.as it was when he came to 
her after three days’ absence and asked her if she 
was glad. It seemed almost, she thought, as if he 
were pitying her, and he was, and wishing so much 
he could help her tell him what he was certain she 
wanted to, and did not know how to begin. But it 
must not be that night; she was too weak to bear 
the excitement. He must wait till she was stronger, 
was the thought in his heart, and in hers, too, when 
at last, as he supported her in his arms and stroked 
her face caressingly, she said to him: 

**Now, Howard, please lay me down, and do not 


come again till { send for you, 
He guessed of what she was thinking, and with- 
out the least feeling of resentment went away, but 


did not stay till she sent for him, lest it should be 
too loug. Every day for a week he went in to see 
her, and tried to seem natural, and when she asked, 
as she did once, why he looked so thin and pale 
and haggard he answered evasively, and said he 
had a cold, and then going out from her, went 
straight to the cemetery und stood first at Emily’s 
grave and read the inscription there and then at 
Abelard’s, and read aloud: 

“Jumes A. Lyle. Bornin Alnwick. Died June 
18th, 18—. Aged 23.” 

Then he examined the stone and tried if it were 
firm in its place, and kicked the snow and dead 
leaves from a tuft of daisies, which looked so fresh 
and green that he stooped to examine it, and found 
to his surprise a tiny white blossom hidden under 
the snow and the pile of leaves and straw which 
Gertie had put therein the autumn to protect the 
plants. 

* Daisies under the snow on his graye. It is very 





remarkable,” he said, ashe picked the little flower, 
and going back to the house he put itin some water 
and sect it on the table in his room, where he 
watched it all day long until it grew to be almost 
a phantom and he felt he conld endure it no longer- 

He must speak to Edith or go mad-himself.. She 
was much better now, and this was:the fifth day 
since his return, and he would watch with her him- 
self that night, and have it ont when there was no 
fear of interruption. But hedid not tell her of his 
intention, lest she should oppose it, and she sup- 
posed her attendant was to be Gertie; who for two 
nights had slept in her room, getting’ up once or 
twice to administer the medicine at the stated time, 

(Tobe continued.) 








WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of “Lord Dane's Error,” etc., etc. 
> . 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Ar Woolston Grange meanwhile Sir Grenville 
Trevor’s: funeral obsequies had taken place, the 
true son and the man so long known as such both 
attending as mourners, 

The new claimant had at once assumed the 
honours and position left vacant by Sir Grenville, 
and had even gone so far as to object to the other 
attending the last ceremonies paid to the dead. But 
he who chose to call himself Mr. Elan now had 
sternly insisted upon his right to pay that last tri- 
bute of affection and gratitude to the.man he had 
venerated and loved as a father so long. 

The other had no choice but to consent, for this 
man held in his own hands still the legal power to 
thrust him from his position and maintain his own 
right as the son of Sir Grenville. 

Esther Mount’s horror at the turn of affairs was 
beyond description. 

Amy Trevor refused to see the man who called 
himself’Sir Bertrand Trevor now. The gentle girl 
reproached her mother with strange energy, for her, 
for accepting the new comer. 

Nothing, she declared, could ever compel her to 
acknowledge as her dear brotherany other than the 
man she had so long looked upon as such. 

Not until after the funeral of Sir Grenville did a 
meeting take place between Esther Mount and the 
man she deemed herself so sure of. Then, even, it 
was Esther who sent for him, and not he for her. 
Strange as it may seem, he had indeed, in the over- 
whelming momentousness of his situation, forgotten 
her. 

He met her kindly, however, his lips grave and 
slightly tremulous, his intense eyes alight with emo- 
tion. 

“This is kind of you indeed, Esther,” he said, as 
she came eagerly forward, both white hands ex- 
tended, and her handsome face glowing with love 
for him. 

She had dressed herself richly, though in black, 
and her mourning garments became her wonder- 
fully. Her face shone brilliantly ; there was a vivid 
colour on. her cheeks, a passionate light in her large 
dark gray eyes. 

“J don’t care if all the world turns against you, 
Bertrand,” she said ; “I love youand believe in you, 
and I always will.” 

** You area noble woman, Esther. I wish I were 
more deserving of your kindness,” the young man 
said, sadly. 

“ Kindness? Bertrand, you must not call it that. 
I love you. If you were indeed the infamous and 
vile impostor that man calls you, my heart would 
still claim you as its sovereign. I should love you 
if you were a street-sweeper, if you were a runaway 
convict from Australia.” 

The young man’s beautiful face clouded heavily, 
His moustached lip quivered with sensitive pride, 
and another emotion, which he was far from com- 
prehending in its intensity, made his heart throb 
with vague pain. 

He sighed once or twice as he mused, with his 
lofty head bowed and his fine eyes darkening with 
regret and sadness. 

**T am not worthy of such love as that, Esther,” 
he said, slowly. “I hopeand believe you are mis- 
taken in fancying you'regard me so. | am a poor 
and nameless man now, with no more right under 
this roof than any houseless wanderer in Londou 
streets.” 

“ Poor and nameless ?” repeated Miss. Mount, in- 
dignantly. *‘* You do not mean to abandon every- 
thing to this man?” 

“He is the own and only son of Sir Grenville, 
Esther.” 

Miss Mount paled under the calm conviction with 
which he spoke. Her bold, bright gaze sank before 
the solemn intensity of his. 

“Do you say that ? Can you think that?” she 
asked, in a low voice, and with downcast lids. 

“T know it.” 

Miss Mount flashed him an involuntary, startled 


“Will you explain yourself, Bertrand?” she 
said, “ How can he be Sir Grenville’s son? Itis 


impo ssible. - 

“ Don’t. call me Bertrand. I:have.no right tothe 
name, 1 am very sure.” 7 

His brows were knit with a pained expression. 
He sighed again heavily. Then, with the-air of one 
who sallies from some scarcely-to-be-endured train 
of. thought, he said: 

“| owo you this much of explanation, Esther : I 
have had a plain, fair-conversation with this gentle- 
man, ‘Taking his-explanation of matters, with his 
mother’s assertions concerning him, I’ am : 

that a clever deceptien has. been practised—by 
whom does not matter now. Ifever deception is 
justifiable it seems as if it was in this case. But 
falsehoods, even for a good end, never prosper, and 
this has not. This-has caused the untimely death 
of Sir Grenville, and I fear, of another. I mean to 
know,” he added, sternly, under his.breath; but 
Miss Mount heard the words, and grew cold with 
involuntary terror:. ‘I release you from your) en- 
gagement to me, Esther,” he went on, “ freely, 
fully, kindly. I. amin: no position to marry any 
woman now. I should only wrong her by chaining 
her existence’to,mine.”’ 

Miss Mount put her hand to her side. She felt 
faint. Was this to be the end after all ? 

“ You and I both know. that. this.match between 
you and me was far more of Sir Grenville’s arrang- 
ing ours,” resumed he, 

How cold his voice was ! 

“ Do you mean that. you. never loyed:me ?” ejacu- 
lated Miss: Mount ; “ that you.only entered.into tlio 
engagement to please him ?” 

Her lips were pale.. She looked almost as. mise- 
rable as she felt. 

The young man, lifted his blue eyes with:a dis- 
tressed expression. 

** Don’t.ask me such questions as that, Nether,” 
he said ; “if I had. married you and were Sir Ber- 
trand now, [ daresay weshould, have been as happy 
as most people.” 

“IT understand you,” Miss Mount said, bitterly, 
“ you never loved. me. I wish my aunt and her son 
were where Sir Grenville is,” 

“ Esther!” 

“I do,’’ she repeated, passionately. ‘I wish they 
were under six feet of earth and! 1 was stamping it 
down upon them.” 

Her companion could not suppress his disgust 
and horror at her language, 

Miss Mount laughed angrily. 

“ It is notthe first:time you have looked at me in 
that way,’ she said. ‘1 believe youhated mefrom 
the first, and then you consented. to the engagement 
and led me to.think you leved me.” 

The young man flushed deeply. 

“T did wrong,” he said, 

Miss Mount’s anger and bitterness rose higher at 
this simple, frank response. ~ 

“ Confess now,” she said, tauntingly, ‘you have 
never felt anything bataversion for me.’ 

He looked at. her in a troubled, strange way. 

“Is it true? Come, [ insist:uponan answer. I 
should like to know if you, of all mankind, were 
foreordained from all eternity to hate me. You 
never liked me. Confess. it.’’ 

He drew dack before the vehemence of her looks 
and language, but he answered. her with the simple 
straight-forwardness of a guileless child and of his 
own candid nature. 

“Tt is true. I am very sorry if it pains you, 
Esther, I never had any reason for it, but I never 
liked you. I should never have married you, I be- 
lieve, if even Sir Grenville had lived, I expected to 
do so. I meant to do so till that day when I saw 
Lady Isabel Champion—uutil that night when she 
came to me, and in her lonely, delirium called me her 


husband. 

He paused to quer the agitation that flushed 
his sensitive cheek and set his-lips trembling again. 

He went on in a lower, yet p acm impassioned 
voice, his looks kindling, and'almost forgetting Miss 
Mount’s presence. 

“ Her sweet, unhappy voice stirred me as novoice 
ever did before. I thought that night—pardon me, 
Esther—but when she appealed to me, when she 
looked at me with that-awful, despair in her sweet 
eyes, [ thought I would ulmost-be willing to be mad 
myself if my madnesscould take the form of owning 
that beautiful woman for my wife.” 

W hite—white—white grew Esther Mount as ho 
went on. 

“You are mad,” shecried, with angry and passion- 
ate vehemence. 

The young man smiled faintly, his own sad smile. 
There were tears in his dark blue eyes. 

“Perhaps I am,” he said. ‘I have had such 
thoughts myself sometimes. Do youknow, Esther, 
how 1 came to be palmed off upon that noble Lady 
Trevor and sweet Amy, as their son and brother ? 
He, the true Bertrand, had been away from them 
some years. I had been very ill in some strange 








glance. Then she smiled in aforced way. 


awanner—an illness which deprived me entirely of 
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memory of any past I might have had. Lee pre- 
sented me to y Trevor and her daughter then as 
their lost Bertrand. They’told them the story of 
my strange illness as having happened to him, thus 
accounting for my failure to recognize them, and for 
all else that — have seemed singular or un- 
natural in me. I had been made myself to believe 
the story. I had nothing to disprove it by, and yet 
I think always at the bottom I had my doubts 
vague and intangible as mist, butmore terrible than 
the haunting presence of disembodied ghosts.” 

Esther Mount stared. at him as if he had been a 
ghost himself. How strangely he spoke. It was 
almost as if he guessed the truth. 

White as death she sat and shivered with fear of 
what was to come next. She had held a wonderful 
faith in that frightful thing which Sir Robert had 
avowed to her concerning lost Maurice Champion, 
but now a terrible scepticism seized her. When she 
acknowledged Sir Robert’s infamous protégé as Mau- 
rice Champion there had been a definite agreement 
that she was to claim her own reward for that act of 
treachery, and both she and Sir Robert had under- 
stood each other perfectly when she went to the 
house in Plantagenet Square to inform him and 
Lady Calthorpe of her proposed marriage. 

But here was‘a check neither had dreamed of. If 
the memory of this horribly outraged man was not 
returning to him, if Heaven in its just wrath was 
not preparing him to crush with infamy and ruin his 
wrongers, then the thunder had never spoken, the 
clouds blackened, or the lightning flashed, flaming, 
waning before the blasting stor. which strews the 
earth with wrecks. 

He rose and stood looking away through the tall 
window toward the sea coast. 

“I must go back to Australia,” he said, in stern, 
low tones; “I must find that man who holds the 
awful mystery of my life. If he yet lives I will find 
him and know all.” 

“ Bertrand, Bertrand,’”’. wailed Esther Mount, 
scarce knowing what she said, “don’t leave me for 
Heaven’s sake. What are you about to do ?” 

He frowned slightly as at some most unwelcome 
interruption, but the knightly nature of the man 
asserted itself again toward this woman, who, lov- 
ing as she might be, and devoted to him, had yet 
leagued herself with his enemies, to his bitter 
wrong : 

He answered her, gently : 

“IT am going to find the man who holds that 
secret, which must exist—the secret of my mise- 
rable, haunted life. If there is a creature on earth 
more re than I, from my soul I pity him. 
What was I before I forgot ?” 

He paused and a convulsion touched his noble 


ace. 

“ Father of Mercies’—he stretched his arms 
heavenward, in an awful agony of supplication— 
“ have mercy upon my anguish !’’ 

Miss Mount shuddered again at this heart-wrung 
appeal. If Heaven had mercy upon him what would 
become of her ? She rose and moved unsteadily to- 
ward him, 

“Let me go with you,” ahe sighed, in her softest, 
most musical tones, and lifting toward him her 
handsome face, drenched in tears. 

The young man looked at her and shook his head. 

“I have no money,” he said, “Heaven knows 
how I am to go myself.” 

Miss Mount reflected a moment, looking as inte- 
resting and handsome meanwhile as possible, and 
perfectly conscious that his eye was on her stills 

“T have some money, dear friend,” she resumed, 
presently; “a little that my poor uncle gave me 
for myself. It is deposited in London, We will go 
together and get it. You shall have it all to do as 
you choose with. There is only a thousand pounds, 
but I thought it quite a little fortune when he gave 
it to me.” 

Again the young man shook his head. 

“You are very, very kind, Esther,” he said. “ I 
don’t know whatever made me think you were sel- 
fish and hard-hearted. I don’t think so now. But 
I won’t have your money. I could never take it.” 

Esther Mount hesitated again a moment, her 
heart throbbing wildly, her lips paling, for she was 
a proud woman. Then, extending her hands, she 
exclaimed, suddenly: 

“*Oh, my darling, take the money, and take me 
withit. Do, do, You were going to marry me, and I 
have loved you so long. I will bea good wife to you, 
dear. I will never let you be sorry.” 

The blue eyes above hers were quickly averted. 
They could not bear either the spectacle of a 
ane so lowering herself or of such passion and 
grief, 

“It would be an injustice even if I loved you. It 
Would be a great deal worse since I do not,” he said, 
in a lowvoice. 

Esther drew back, her looks and her voice hard as 
stone in a moment. 

* Do you mean that you will not marry me ?” 

He looked at her a moment. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “that is what I mean.” 





* Would you not if Sir Grenville could be alive 
again, and you be satisfied beyond dont that you 
are his son ?”’ 

“No. Notnow. Oncel might. Now-—” 

* Now ?”’ she repeated, in bitter derision. 

* Now,” he went on. “I know you better, and” 
—he dropped his voice—* I have seen Lady Isabel 
Champion. I could never love another woman after 
beholding her. She can never be mine, but from a 
distance I can worship her and pray Heaven to 

less her and restore to her sweet'soul the light of 
reason.” 

‘“‘Then hear me,” said Esther Mount, with deadly 
and hateful deliberateness. ‘ You shalirepent this 
resolve to the last hour of your life. You: shall 
yet creep to my feetandentreat me to be your wife. 
Mark my words. I know all you would like'to know. 
I could solve the secret of your this moment if 
I choose. I never will. I know’ Blan, or rather I 
did know him. He is dead now, and even if he 
would have told you all had he lived—which I 
doubt—he cannot now.” 

Before he could utter # word in reply sho’ had! 
quitted the room, leaving him to rally from his diz- 
ziness of astonishment if he could. In half an 
hour she left the house and went to the nearest 
ene whence she telegraphed to London as 

OlLLOWS : 

“* Sir Robert Calthorpe, or Mr. Maurice Champion, 
Plantagenet. Square: Have'a plain carriage and 
proper attendants at the terminus every time a 
train is due‘from the'south until something happens: 
or you see me,. Leave the rest to me. 

“Esruer Mount.” 

Having seen this message safely despatched, she 
returned to the Grange and waited. She did not 
have long to wait, 

The man whose movements she waited for de- 
parted the following morning after a heartbreaking 
farewell to sweet Amy Trevor, whom he did love 
even as @ brother might, 

Lady Trevor parted with him less reluctantly, 
because she imagined that so long as he stayed 
her son’s position was not assured. 

Both Lady Trevorand: he who was Sir Bertrand 
now were guilty of one’ final act of ungenerosity to 
say nothing of its dishonesty.. Both knewhow that 
large fortune, whose magni ce had so astonished 
all their friends, had been come by, and yet suffered 
him to whom indirectly they owed it all to go forth, 
— as it were,.aad with aaempty purse or as 


good. 
Lady Trevor would not have Been guilty of so 
bitter an injustice of herself, but her son, Sir’ Ber- 
trand, had whispered her, witha terrible signifi- 
cance which she did not dare’ inqnive into, he looked 
so dreadfulas he said it, that: if she helped this 
man, who had been in his plaew'so long, togst-back 
to Australia, it was at her own sen’s imminent 


eril. 
4 Sir Bertrand had plenty of reasons for not wish- 


ing Mr. Elan to get to Australia. He knew that he 
suspected him. He knew that he had not succeeded, 
with all his efforts at self-control, in bearing himself 
coolly when the Mute was spoken of, 

Mr. Elan, as he now called himself, smiled sar- 
castically as he examined that purse on his way to 
the station to take the express for London. There 
was barely enough money to take him there. 

As he entered his carriage a woman dressed in 
black and closely veiled came up from the opposite 
direction to that from which he had approached the 
station. She was barely in time to procure her 
ticket and get another carriage than that in which 
Mr. Elan was. Mr. Elan had not seen her at ail, 
as indeed she had taken care he should not. 

At the Lonjon terminus this veiled lady was watch- 
ing anxiously froma window. A plain, dark carriage 
stood a little apart from the other vehicles of vari- 
ous descriptions, which were crowding uear. Not 
many paces away were Sir Robert Calthorpe and 
the false Maurice Champion, armin arm. The 
veiled lady lifted her veil an instant, showing them 
her face and making a gesture toward the plain, 
dark carriage, 

Sir Robert nodded, and at another sign from the 
lady both gentlemen retreated out of sight. 

The veiled lady now turned her scrutiny upon 
the throng gathered there, and very soon descried a 
dirty and ragged newsboy, whose face, in the swift 
survey she was able to give it, looked like that of 
one who would answer her purpose. 

She beckoned him with her white ungloved hand, 
and showed him a gold piece. He came at once. 
Leaning from the window she spoke in a low voice, 
showing him the money again. 

“ There is a gentleman in the carriage in front of 
me who has dark curly hair and deep blue eyes. He 
is tall, and pale, and sad-looking. Give him this 
note and say a deaf and dumb man sent you with it. 
If he questions you, say the man who sent you isat 
the Trehern House. If he says he will go, you take 
him to that dark-blue carriage yonder. When he 
is inside come back to me, and you shall have your 
money. Wait—this to begin with,” dropping the 


gold piece in his dirty palm ; “ this ’—showing him 
another—‘ when you come back, with your errand 
done.” 

The boy’s dirty face gleamed. 

Carrying the white note carefully, he darted away. 
He saw his man as he came out. It would have been 
hard indeed to mistake him. 

More than one in the crowd noted the fair, re- 
fined, aristocratic face, with its large, sad blue 
eyes. As Mr. Elan glanced over the note the news- 
boy gave him his countenance was suddenly trans- 
fixed. Nota oa its authenticity crossed 
him,he was so thoroughly amazed and excited at 
itscontents. 

_ The.boy succeeded in getting him into the car- 
tiage by pretending that-it belonged to the deaf and 
dumb gentleman who had sent him. 

(To be continued.) 








SPORTS OF GHDEN TIMES ON THE ICE. 
ia:wrestling nimble, and in running swift, 
Tw:shooting'steady, and imswim ming strong, 
e to strike, to leap}.to throw, to lift, 
AnWall the:sports that shepherds are opens. 
penser. 

Turret. used to bea pair of bone skates of the thir- 
teenth:century imthe British Museum, and Fitzste- 
phen, indiie “ History of London,” tells us that it was 
usual, some!300) years ago, for young,men? to fasten 
the leg boues\of animals underthieir fest: by;means of 
athong audi then:slide along thevive. 

It was:the: fashion ini thosedays:torhold: a sort of 
mock battleon: a picoe'of! froxeurwater. The parties 
engaged in it pashed th lvewalongsow bone skates 
by means: of ay iron-shod pole;amd) they generally 
wore» rauged: a cemain number on. exch side, and 
started: eachother, Ouwmevting-widway they 
}useditheir poles with:pretty‘considerable force; the 
consequence’ was'that:some of the: parties were cer- 
tainito be’throwmdown, and frequently performed a 
lengthy slide im a sitting or prostrate position, to the 
great. amusement of the’ lookers-on, who in those 
days'mostly congregated in the: meighbourhood of 
Moorfisids’ or Finsbury, just: as! fashionable people 
do now ou the banks of the tine (those at pre- 
sent densely pavts-of Loudon being then 


marshy fields), 

Hi 4 ycallediths**home of skating,” 
for thereitis a necessary mode of travel, more than 
a pastime, the: pessautry bringing their wares to 
mavket,, skating; along at tier wate of ten miles au 
hour with» gliton ‘tlisir heads. 

Evelyw gives a liodesvription of a severe 
frostin' 1684, Charles f7.,.Queen Catheriue, and other 
membereofthe: Royal family visited’ the scene on the 
Thames. 


& gunecalled “ "takes, in. Scotland, tho 
place of skating. It is playing at bowls, with flat 
stones, on the ice. Each man engaged in the 
game has a pair of “handled stones ” and a broom 
in his hand. They propel the stoves along to a 
given point, called a “tee’’ (the first place), and 
they all wear “crampets ” on their feet to enable 
them to take a firm grip of the ice, if it be pos- 
sible to hold firm to such a glassy surface, ‘I'he 
object of the game is to have as many of these 
stones belonging to one side lying near the “tee” at 
the end of the course, and if a player shows signs of 
weakuess, or impels his stone in a slow fashion, his 
party are allowed to sweep before it to aid its ad- 
vance. The leader, or “ skip,” on each side stands 
close to the “ tee,” broom in hand, to guide the players 
what to play. Sometimes it is advisable to break 
in amongst the cluster of stones guardiug the “ tee,’’ 
trying to scatterthem about like so many croquet 
balls; at another time it is best to pilot the stone 
through an open channel into the group ; all depends 
on the state of the game. There are curling clubs 
in Scotland that can boast of some very aristocratic 
names amongst their list of members, and there are 
others entirely confined to the working classes, but 
asa rule all grades are to be met with round tie 
“ curling link.” 











A Curious Misraxr.—In one of Landseer’s 
visits to Scotland he stopped at a village and took 
a grat deal of notice of the dogs, jotting down 
rapid sketches of them on a bit of paper. Next 
day, resuming his journey, he was horrified to find 
dogs suspended in all directions from the trees, or 
drowning in the rivers with stones round their necks. 
He stopped a weeping urchin who was hurrying off 
with a pet pup in his arms, and learned to his dis- 
may that he was supposed to be an excise oflicer 
who was taking notes of all the dogs he saw in 
order to prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes, so 
the people were all anxious to get rid of their dogs, 
Another time he went to Portugal, and the King 
sent for him to express his admiration, ‘Ah, Sir 
Eiwin,” said the king, “‘ I am glad to see you; 1 am 





so fond of beasts!” 
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[THE CHRISTMAS FAIRY. | 


MY CHRISTMAS HOME-COMING. 

As the train dashed along that was taking me to 
my home, the home from which I had been absent 
for so many years, I took out again and re-read my 
mother’s letter. 

“So thou art in truth coming home, my Wilhelm,” 
she wrote, in the fashion of her fatherland—for 
though I had been born in Eugland my mother was 
a native of Germany—“ and thy mother’s heart throbs 
with happy anticipation, I picture thee, after thy 
long absence in China, as nolonger a lad, as thou 
wert when thou went away, buta tall man, like thy 
father, brown with the sun, yet with curly locks that 
so often I have twined over my fingers as thou 
stoodst at thy mother’s knee. 

“T will not speak much to thee of home; thou wilt 
be with us shortly, I feel, and then Thy third 
cousin, Margreita, is well, and often speaks of thee. 
Her land, as thou knowest, is next to ours; truly, 
joined, it would makea fair estate—would it not, 
mine Wilhelm? As for the orphan, Hilda, she paints 
like an angel; she is busy about a matter that she 
keeps within her bosom ; methinks that it is thy pic- 
ture she makes for my Christmas pleasure.” 

I folded the letter, and laid it next my heart; 
where was the shame that my eyes were dripping? 
But yet I smiled, as ever I did, at the thought of 
Hilda. Have you not kept one thought in your heart, 
sweet, sacred, never spoken, save in prayers, that 
touched your life with purity, and that kept afar in- 
fluences that might degrade and mar? This had been 
with me tha thought of Hilda. I remembered when 
she had come to our home, 

On Christmas-eve, before the lamps were lit, while 
the red fire-light shone warm, and the “snow-twi- 
light” closed in, my father, entering, set the figure 
of alittle one upcn the velvet rug before the wide 
grate that leaped and glowed with welcome. 

T'be little oue was lily fair, with the prirt of a 








summer rose on each cheek; the lips were red and 
sweetly smiling, and set up ou the long, shining hair 
was it seomed a crystal crown that sparkled in the 
fire-light. 

The child drew me as none had done. I ran to her. 

“Stay with us always,” cried I. 

“Yes, Wilhelm,” said my father. ‘ This is alittle 
sister I have brought home to thee; she has no home, 
so she shall be one with us.” 

I took the hand of the little one, and saw that what 
I had esteemed a crystal crown was a diadem of snow- 
flakes that had lighted upon her shining hair, which 
now, melted by the warmth, had changed to dew- 
spangles sparkling in the firelight. 

I shared my gifts, my comfits, my toys, my books 
with the little one; she went to sleep on my shoulder. 

This was Hilda, 

Yet now did my mother speak to me of Margretta. 
Had she not mentioned her as a third cousin that I 
might see she was not too near for a wife? Had she 
not spoken of the lands that were next to ours to re- 
mind me of my father’s latest wish? Well, well, I 
had a heart that could dare all things—so let the 
matter rest! 

Having thus decided, I turned from thoughts of 
this Cousin Margretta to indulge in a delicious reve- 
rie in which the sweet, fair face of Hilda appeared to 
smile lovingly upon me. I took little note of exter- 
nal objects, As the train sped swiftly on, past snow- 
covored uplands, or groves of oak and beech, where 
the gnarled limbs of the trees looked fantastically 
grim in their garments of white, or anon by quaint 
homesteads, from whose ample chimneys issued the 
heavy masses of smoke that so well betokened the 
festal preparations within, I saw these objects as 
one in a dream. My spirit was so enwrapped in 
thoughts of the loved one that the wintry landscape 
possessed no charms for me. 

Then an unpleasant doubt intruied—Would the 
imaginings of Hilda dwell to-dav uvon the returning 
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Wilhelm? Had she preserved any loving memory of 
me? I recalled one passage in my mother’s letter 
and felt reassured, 

The train stopped. The lumbering stage-coach 
rolled over the snowy road, on either side of which 
rose the hills, white as brides in their wintry robes. 
Surely I was home at last! Dusk was darkening 
into night, and, quietly as one of its shadows, I stole 
through the back porch, for I was fain to be the sur- 
prise of all surprises upon this Christmas-eve. 

The hall was long and wide. The walls were bare, 
except for an old portrait in a black frame, carved 
quaintly—the portrait of alady. I had shrunk from 
it always, for the face was of one with a strong will, 
a weak intellect, a haughty spirit, and a heart of ice. 
It chilled me now hanging there. To the right of 
me was my mother’s “ flower-room.” It faced the 
south, and within it had always stood porcelain pots, 
full of scented blossoms, orange and lemon-trees, the 
winter long ; it was the sunniest spot in my memory 
of home, 

I walked softly to the door of the room, 

Hist! What vision was this? Surely an angel, 
for the vision was clad in diaphanous drapery ; upon 
its shoulders gleamed silver wings; upon its head 
glimmered a ster—the star of Bethlehem! In its hand 
was a little pink taper, suchas lights the Christmas- 
tree, and it flitted about the flowers, plucking what 
pleased it best. Was it the angel of home? Yes, 
surely, the home-angel ; for it was the face I knew 
so well—the face that came to me on the sea, in tho 
night-watclies. 

The light from the taper fell upon me, the vision 
darted forward, the lovely eyes held me a moment, 
then the tender mouth, smiling, cried: 

“It is, it is!’ 

The household flocked about me on the instant. I 
was brought into the “best room,” which was gar- 
landed with long festoons of greenery, and gleamed 
with holly-berries, lit by tall waxen candles, whose 
sconces, hung with crystal prisms, tinkled a fairy 
welcome. 

My mother rose with outstretched arms—a satin- 
clad figure, tall and stately, that drew down my head, 
and pillowed it on her breast. My tears, and her tears, 
too, fell fast. 

“ Bless me, sister,” said a lively little voice, “ Why 
do youcry? But that’s the way—a mother’s lot— 
tears from the cradle, in sorrow or joy. Let me have 
a chance to look at the lad.” 

I gave my hand to Aunt Martha; she was the cha- 
racter of the household, my mother’s maiden sister, 
who never would marry, who laughed at lovers, and 
yet who hid a romance like a jewel in a casket within 
her life and heart, 

Aunt Martha was as pungent as aromatic vinegar ; 


‘she stung you to action; she would not suffer a man 


to be unmanly, a woman to be unwomanly, that came 
within her atmosphere; she abhorred scandal, she 
berated your faults; she had an eagle-eye upon in- 
trigantes ; she had a tongue “ keen as a briar” for 
shortcomings ; people that loved her esteemed her for 
a “ nonesuch,” and, as for those who hated her. they 
proved their own meanness! 

“ Bless the boy !”’ said Aunt Martha. “If he hasu’t 
got a great hanging moustache of true German yel- 
low.” 

Lifting the same, she bestowed upon me a hearty 
salute. 

“ Aunt Martha kissing a man !” cried a cold, metal- 
lic voice. “I thought you held that a crime.” 

“There! that’s your cousin, Margretta, that’s 
speaking,’’ quoth Aunt Martha, testily, as if she 
would say, “ Nothing agreeable from that quarter.” 

I turned curiously to contemplate my bride elect. 
She was tall, straight as a pine-tree, and cherry of 
cheek. Her stately head wore a crown of blue-black 
hair, wound braid upon braid above the high, some- 
what narrow forehead, which I now proceeded to 
kiss, 

She bowed her head, saying, formally: 

* Thou art welcome, Cousin Wilhelm.” 

And this I knew was her best manuer, and that she 
was as glad to see me as another, and no more. 

In the meantime my heart ached. Where was the 
sweet, silver-winged home-angel that my soul had 
claimed for its own from the first ? 

Sighing, I looked down at the little ones, who, at 
first awed and half-terrified at my bronzed and 
bearded presence, now cluug around me, caressed my 
hands, and cried: 

“'Tell us about the sea.” ‘ Yes, and the whales.” 
“And about the mermaids that comb their long, 
yellow hair.” 

This was stopped by my third cousin, Margretta, 
who said, in her frozen accents, that no summer heat 
could ever warm: 

“Silly children, do you think Cousin Wilhelm 
has nothing better to do than to tell tales of his 
voyages ?” 

Tue little ones. chilled by these accents, hung their 
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heads abashed ; but presently their downcast visages 

rew radiant. The doors of the inner room unfolded, 
and disclosed the memorial fir-tree, a glittering, 
dazzling object, that made even us older people 
wonder; as for the children they were speechless. 
Orystals, like icicles, depended from the spreading 
brancles ; animitation of fine snow powdered it; a 
hundred tapers lighted it ; and, curious anomaly, a 
hundred flowers bloomed amid icicles and snow, and 
a warble of birds came from the throats of tiny song- 
asters, that flitted in and out of the scented boughs, 
held thereto by invisible threads. Above all this was 
set a portrait, garlanded in flowers, with the legend, 
in German: 

“ Welcome to the Wanderer.” 

Had I sat in spirit for the likeness? It mirrored 
my features as if it had been a looking-glass. Angel 
fingers had painted it, I knew. She who, standing 
beneath the tree, outshone its radiance with her angel 
beauty, her sweetness of womanhood, child, fairy— 
what was she? so small, so lithe, so floating in her 
white drapery, with her star-lit flowing hair, My 
arms ached to imprison her for ever, lest the heavens 
should absorb her—the heavens to which she seemed 
to belong! 

“T can tell what is most beautiful to thee, Albert,” 
said Margretta’s voice, at this juncture, 

The voice was a trifle changed now. Its cold, dry 
tones were slightly heated ‘by the sting of malice. 

A quick pang thrilled me. Who was Albert? What 
had he to do with my angel? Ilooked around. A 
youth, with pink-clover cheeks, a well-knit frame, 
and a top-knot of light-brown curls, tightly frizzled, 
met my eyes. ! 

He returned my look, which was one of unconscious 
defiance, with another. 

‘Yes, I know which is the most beautiful to me, 
the angel Hilda.” 

This he said with a baby lisp, yet with sufficient 
firmness. I could have clutched him by the throat 
and thrust him from the house, 

“ Well, well, we have stood staring long enough 
here,” said the lively accents of Aunt Martha, who 
was rubbing her eyes in the most suspicious manner, 
for the beautiful, despite her irony, always affected 
her to tears. ‘Come, little angel with the silver 
wings, give the children their gifts, that afterward 
we mey have somewhat to eat, Wilhelm, I can tell 
by his eyes, longs for his supper.” 

‘Por shame, Aunt Martba,” I cried. 
pervious to hunger!” 

eo) ot thou, indeed; thou wert ever a hungry 
Jad!’ 

“Nay, nay, Martha!” reproved my mother, “thy 
tongue is too sharp.” 

“Never mind, sweet motherling,” pleaded I. 
“Thou knowest the tongue of my aunt was my 
spice-dish from my-infancy ; she berated me in my 
long-clothes.”’ 

By this time the children were revelling in their 
gifts, and now it was the turn of the older ones. I 
found myself like to be smothered, if not with roses, 
then with the gifts that came upon me in a shower— 
knitted scarfs, socks, woollen head-gear, snow- 
mittens, and what not. I looked like a Santa Claus 
myself, so bedizened was I with all varieties of 
apparel that feminine fingers can devise for masculine 
luxury. 

“Thou wilt have to set up a haberdashery,” quoth 
Margretta, with a half-sneer. 

““Wouldst thou have him giftless,” said Aunt 
Martha, sharply, ‘‘after so long an absence ?” 

I saw that Margretta ever made my aunt angry. 

The silver-winged angel had given the gifts to 
the little ones with a smilo that was beautiful to 
behold, for I lost not one of her looks—my heart 
drank and drank of their sweetness as if it would 
vever tire. 

I watched Albert now, and saw his clover-pink 
cheeks flush when she gave him a watch-chain 
worked in blue and gold, How I longed to tear it 
from him! 

She did not come near me ; but, her task being fin- 
ished, my mother said, in guarded accents : 

“* Hilda, come hither.” 

Hilda came. 

I remembered the long-ago Christmas-eve, when 
the fire glowed red in the grate and she stood on 
the rug before it with the snow-flake crown on her 
flowing hair, 

“'lhis is thy brother Wilhelm, child,” said my 
mother, pointing to me. 

** Welcome, dear brother,” she said, laying a little 
waxen hand in mine. 

Its touch thrilled me. It was so flower-soft, 
dewily fresh, it seemed the same satin palm I had 
folded fast to comfort the little stranger when I 
shared my toys with her and she went to sleep on my 
shoulder. 

* Remember, she is ever to be thy sister, Wilhelm,” 
said my mother, perusing my face with those pale 


“T am im- 





blue eyes that had ever swayed me when they looked, 
as now, keen with decision. 

“T would rather that Margretta would ever remain 
my cousin,” quoth I, in tones not loud yet bold. 

Did Hilda understand? She drew away the flower- 
soft palm, she turned from me, the print of a rose on 
each cheek. But, alas! as she turned I saw that about 
her neck glimmered a fine gold chain, and I fancied 
that hidden in her bosom was a locket. Was it his, 
that intolerable Albert? Had I come home for this ? 

“ Play, that the children may sing their carol, 
Hilda,” commanded my mother, 

Hilda, sitting at the small upright piano, began to 
play and sing softly. Her voice was only a thread 
of melody ; but, ab! so sweet, so sweet! The words 
were: 

“Carol, carol, Christians, 
Carol joyfully; 

Carol for the coming 
Of Christ's nativity.” 

The children swarmed around her like a flock of 
doves, perched upon her chair,-hung over her shoul- 
ders, and rang out the melody like a chime of bells ; 
still through all I could catch the gliding accents of 
sweetest sweetness, like a rill freshening a meadow 
of daisy flowers. 

“Thou shouldst hear Hilda and Albert sing to- 
gether,” whispered Margretta in my ear, 

The words stung as a swarm of bees—as she meant 
they should. 

“ Together 2?” faltered I, scarce knowing what I 


said. 

“ Didst thou not know of their'love? Yes, they 
have ever of late gone to singing-school, and looked 
over the same book in company. Surely thou canst 
not but have seen that his eyes follow her every- 
where.” 

I veiled my feelings ; the heart that has loved 
truly and long cannot learn doubt at once, I said to 
myself: 

“She who has painted my picture has painted it 
with the eyes of faith. What gives faith but love?” 

“Supper is ready,” cried Aunt Martha, bustliug 
in, 

And an indescribable fragrance of coffee, spices, 
and what-not that was good, followed her. 

“Thou wilt take out Margretta, my sou,” com- 
manded my mother. 

I obeyed. 

Albert, as if of course, offered his arm to Hilda, 
who still wore her wings and star, for the children 
would have it so. My confidence at this left me. I 
was in despair again, 

As we passed through the wide, old-fashioned hall, 
with its carved staircase, Margretta pointed to the 
portrait with its grim square of black and gilt, that, 
now struck upon by a beam of moonlight, showed 
plainly the handsome, unpleasant face in its centre, 

‘* They say I am like her ; do you think so, cousin ?” 
she asked. 

“ Perhaps; but then you aro more beautiful.” 

This was true, if I was foolish to say it, for Mar- 
gretta was handsome to the outward gaze, however 
the heart reversed the decision. 

Here was the supper-room, and one’s mouth 
watered. Was it cold enough to freeze one outside ? 
What matter when the coffee-urn, huge, crusted 
with rich frostwork of silver, as its years and dignity 
warranted, was nigh hidden in a cloudland of steam ? 
Beneath the swinging globe of light that overhung 
the oval table was ‘a china standjheaped high with 
the glow of crimson apples ; great, frosted cakes, 
Aunt Martha’s handiwork, flanked this ; honey-sweet 
metheglin, spiced and scalding hot, sent up a vapor- 
ous dew at either end, and between was the golden- 
brown of the krollers of my mother’s Germany; in 
fact Christmas was everywhere betokened on the 
table by garlandry of green branch and holly-berry. 

We ate and drank with Christmas glee ; and then 
came the cutting of largest cake, the one that held 
the ring, according to the immemorial custom. 

Aunt Martha bore the cake about in triumph, and 
when she came to me said, in a whisper: 

‘Take the slice toward thee, Wilhelm ; methinks, 
by curious coincidence, thou wilt find therein the 
treasure.” 

I found, surely enough, a plain gold ring, one of 
betrothal. My courage, my hope, all came back, Had 
my aunt’s whisper anything to do with it ? 

I held up the ring that all might see. My mother 
fixed her eyes on me; Margretta held her head up 
proudly—she did not doubt my choice; Aunt Martha 
looked at me earnestly, her lips moved, I almost 
thought she prayed. 

This I felt rather than saw; for looking, not to the 
right hand, nor to the left, I walked straight to Hilda 
—Hilda, who had held my heart from childhood 
within her dear little hands. 

She, gazing into my face, smiled, even asa child in 
utmost confidence, and, smiling back, I slid the ring 
on the finger, 





“My Hilda,” I said. “It is the rinz of be- 
trothal.” 

I promise you there was a scene; not a wordy one, 
it is true, but each expressed his or her sentiments 
in action. 

My mother looked steely, her eyes said “I will 
never consent.” 

Margretta’s face was awful ; none cared to look at 
it but once. As for Aunt Martha she kissed Hilda 
heartily, and thon myself, first on one chesk, then 
on the other. 

Albert had vanished from the scene for the nonce, 
and soon Margretta, with a dark face of hatred, fol- 
lowed him. 

With displeasure in all her mien, my mother led 
the way out of the supper-room. ‘The rest of us 
followed, I unconscious of all save that Hilda was on 
my arm. 

In the wide, great hall was a long window that 
held an oaken seat for two. 

“Stop here, my Hilda,” I said. 

I put my arms about her, that she might not be 
cold, and she nestled within them, as birdling that 
had found its home. 

* Dost thou wear a locket, my betrothed ?”” 

“ Yes, Wilhelm.” 

Tremblingly, all blushing in the clear moonlight 
that, silvering the hall, made the wax-lights dim, 
she drew forth a little golden ornament. Placing it 
in my palm, it thrilled me through, for it was warm 
with her heart-warmth, 

opens if it is another's, I throw it away,” 1 
said, 

“Nay, my Wilhelm, thou shalt not; I love it too 
dearly.” 

I forced the trinket open. Smiling in my face 
was my own painted image, truer even than the 
portrait, 

The tender scene was interrupted. Margretta, 
looking more than ever like her ancestress, whose 
baleful face hung above, stood before us. 

“One whom tuou hast wronged would have some- 
thing to say to thee, Wilhelm.” 

“T will settle that,” said I, rising. 

Outside, in the porch, I found Albert. I did not 
know he could look so grim, yet I felt kindly towards 
him—towards all the world, 

** Well ?” said I, mildly. 

‘* When one man wrongs another, in these parts, 
we fight it out,” said Albert. 

* Albert,” sighed a gentle voice over my shoul- 
der. 

It was Hilda. 

Albert looked abashed. 

“ What, would you fight with my husband? Dids 
thou not guess we had loved one another always— 
since we were born almost 2?” 

* Margretia told me otherwise. 
said, | might have had you.” 

“ Margretta spoke uuwisely. Thou wilt forgive 
her and me, Albert, for indeed I am innocent ;I loved 
one so truly I never thought of any other ; and tuou 
didst seem a very brother.” 

Albert spoke uo word, but grasped my hand, and 
held it like a vice, looked once over his shoulder at 
my betrothed, and went away. 

When we came back in the “ best room” there was 
no one there; Aunt Martha, as I suspected then, and 
knew afterward, had disporsed them. 

In the inner room, however, was my mother; the 
fir-tree had burnt out its tapers, but there was light 
enough elsewhere, and | saw my portrait, aod its le- 
gend of welcome plainly written in flowers above. 

My mother was looking at it fixedly. She heard us 
enter, and turned angrily towards us. 

I chose the short way, and the bold one. It was 
thus [ had won indulgences from her in my childhouu. 
When I spoke in this mauuer she felt I was my father’s 
son. 

I pointed to the legend. 

“ Does the inscription set in flowers speak felsely, 
my mother? ‘Thy son is not welcome, methinks! 
Out in the wide world I will find a home for me ana 
for mine.” 

Her face grew tender all at once. The eyes lost 
their fire. She burst into tears, She held out her arms. 

“My son, my son!” she cried. 

I brought my little one, my Hilda, to her, and she 
folded us both in one embrace, blessing us. 

Miduight found us by the fire, each on a stool at my 
mother’s knee, 

More sacred than lands, dearer even than my 
father’s wish, was the long heart-craving tiat de- 
clared Hilda was itsown, ‘The wide world owned not 
for me a creaturs so sweet as the tiny figure that, 
folded within my arms, with my mother’s eyes above 
me, I christened, then and ever, my “ wee wifie,’ 

In the honey-dew of a happiness sweeter than I 
can tell—sweeter than my mother’s time-honoured 
draught of metheglin, I drink to all the world, and 
wrave that true hearts everywhere may come to their 


But for him, she 
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own at the blessed, beautiful Christmas-time; the 
hal!uwed time of “good gifts unto men,” of that 
blossoming of the world that shall shine, when flowers 
arc dead, “Peace and good-will—peace and good- 
will on earth for evermore.” G. L. 








THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


— fp 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“Tats, thy strangely found coronet, my child 2 
said Cosmo, holding the broad circlet of gold before 
him—Vittoria kneeling at his feet, her clasped hands 
on his knees, and her tearful eyes raised toward ber 
father’s face. “I saw the man who so suddenly 
sprang upon the scaffold cast this coronet over the 
uplifted sword of tho executioner, and that sword 
changed to the crosier of a bishop of. the Holy 
Church, and Black Sforza became a cardinal in his 
scarlet robes, and the scaffold-block an altar of the 
Most High, and thy bouds became as sparkling 
gems; ard he in the mask, whose face my dream 
never once revealed to me, was made thy husband ; 
and the, great multitude shouted for joy, and thou 
and thy new-made, masked husband, happy, saved, 
weeping, and smiling for speechless joy, passed from 
the scaffold to the sound of triumphal music! And the 
spectre face of Alfrasco of Zapponetto grew hideous 
with impotent hate and utter despair, while a mighty 
hand of living fire elatched its terrific finger over 
the spectre face and drew it downward into a smok 
ing pit, whence, in my dream, I seemed to hear a 
dreadful voice call ont: ‘Away with this lost soul,’ 
And so I saw the spectre of Alfrasco no more, nor 
knew I, my child, till this day, that the spectre face 
of my dream was the face of Alfrasco Caraccioli—for 
until this day never did I behold him in wrath in 
the flesh to know bis true name, Yet when I first 
saw the face‘of Gia Petti, disguised as he was, I 
whispered in my heart: ‘This Gia Petti’s face is 
not unlike the face of my dream, and yet not so 
demoniac.” 

“Heaven avert all evil omens!” said Vittoria. 
“But he whom thou didst see leap upon the scaffold 
—was he masked ?” 

“Nay. I saw his face as clearly as I now see 
thine, my child,” 

“ And recognized that face as one thou hadst seen, 
dear father?” 

“I did. The face of Sicardo, the brigand.” 

“Of Sicardo?” 

“ True.” 

“ And is he to rescue me from the scaffold ?” 

“ Nay—'twas alla foolish dream, and I am more 
foolish to speak of it to thee. See that thou sayest 
naught of it to thy poor mother, Vittoria,” 

“ Nay, dear father; it would but vex her heart.” 

“In truth it would, child, and her heart hath a 
weary load of real care already. There, thou hast 
teld me thy dream, and I have told thee mine. So 
let us think no more of either, Dreams are the 
bubbies of sleep—more unreal than the gossamer 
gloves made by the dancing rill playing over pebbles. 
Tiiuk no more of thine. Mine was indeed absurd. 
Thine a thing utterly impossible. For how might a 
maiden, free to act and thiuk, unwillingly kiss the 
lips of a sleeping man? Now I will look in upon 
thy dear mother, and then, if all be well with her, 
1 will go down to the grotto, for the sun is well on 
his way downward.” 

So saying the old forester—for his lowly station 
Was now but that of a forester, though he had boasted 
not untruthfully of his former rank—moved lightly 
into tie adjoining room, 

Donna Castelletta still slept, and Cosmo was pleased 
to know that her slumber was so deep and prolonzed, 
for he hoped the rest would give her strength to 
andertake a long journey on the following day. 

“ Be near thy mother until I return,” he said to 
Vittoria, as he left the cottage, taking with him a 
cross-bow, of which weapon he had several. “I left 
in the grotto my sack of quarrels, as well as that 
staff with which thou didst slay the viper ‘a 

“ Nay, father, the sack of quarrels is not in the 
grotto, but out at the well,” interrupted Vittoria. “I 
leit the sack there last night. I will run and fetch it.” 

“Tam glad thou didst!* thought Cosmo, as he 
awaited the return of his daughter. “Had I had 
them with me on the fountain rock——Akb, it is 
best as itis. My next bolt would have been aimed 
at Lord Colonna, and though I do hate these Carac- 
civlis there is that in the face of the prince which de- 
clares he hath much that is high and noble in his soul, 
Pish !” he added, with a bitter smile. Perhaps I 
might have done both him and the world right good 
service in braining him with a steel-pointed bolt ere 
he should live to be such a man as his father is. I 
would my dream had revealed to me the face of the 
masked unknowa! Since I have seen Lord Co- 
loona——But away with such childishness! Am 





I not in my dotage, if I dwell lenger on so sbsurd a 
dream or upon any dream? And yet——But here 
comes Vittoria with the-sack.” 

And at that moment Vittoria returned with the 
sack or quiver of quarrels, the well of the cottage 
being not many paces from the rear of the humble 
abode. 

She saw her father depart and then sank into a 
chair, a rude stool made by Cosmo, and covering hor 
beautiful face with her hands, said, Lalf-aloud : 

“ Alas! I made but a half-confession, I said not 
a word of the sleeping prince in the grotto. Ob, 
coward heart! Ah, I dared not, remembering father’s 
bitter nate toward all the Caracciolis,” 

But let‘us accompany the stalwart old forester. 

He soon arrived before the little grotto, and his 
keen, observant eyes detected on the wooden bench 
the folded mantle of rich green velvet which had 
served the prince as a pillow, 

The prince, in his haste to follow what he had first 
almost fancied a beautiful, apparition, had left his 
mantle and his leathern gauntlets, 

The mantle, folded and shapeless, was still on the 
bench. The gloves were lying on the sandy floor of 
the grotto near the bench. howe. 

Here and there, some pointing toward the bench 
and others from it, plainly visible on the sand, were 
the prints of Vittoria’s sandals, or buskins. 

Cosmo paused at the wide entrance of the grotto 
and flashed hig intelligent glance around, 

The footprints of his daughter did not escape that 
observant eye. 

He remembered how he had the day before left 
the staff under the bench parallel with it and the 
ends ‘ the staff between the legs or supports of the 
bench. 

Indeed Vittoria had told him only that she had 
found the staff in the grotto; yet he knew from the 
footprints and from his memory of how he had left 
the staff that she had secured it only by taking it 
from under the bench. 

He lifted the gloves and examined them. He re- 
cognized the arms of the Caraccioli embroidered on 
them, and the initials “ C. di 0.” 

“ They are the gloves of Lord Colonna,” muttered 
the old man, a cold perspiration starting suddenly out 
upon his brow. “Were they here when Vittoria 
came for the staff? They must have been. I re- 
member now that at the fountain the prince wore no 
gloves, Yet Vittoria said naught of having seen 
these gloves. Ah, in her haste and excitement she 
probably did not see them,” 

He advanced to the bench. He gazed for some 
time sharply on the folded mantle without taking it 
up. An eye and mind less keen and intelligent than 
his could not have failed to perceive that the folded 
mantel had been used as a pillow. A hair or two 
had fallen from the sleeper’s head or been pulled out 
by the turning of his head while he slept. 

Cosmo, accustomed to note the slightest traces of 
everything, placed these few hairs carefully in the 
palm of his hand and examined their colour and tex- 
ture. 

“The hair of Lord Colonna,” he muttered. “He 
slept on this bench—his head was on this folded 
mantle last night, or at a very early hour this morn- 
ing. I cannot doubt that. Has my child concealed 
aught from me? If Lord Colonna was lying on this 
bench when she got the staff itis simply impossible 
that she did not see him. The gloves and the mantle 
she may not have noted in her eagerness to secure 
the staff to slay the viper. But the form of a man, 
awake or sleeping, if form there was then on the 
bench, she must have seen. Here she knelt—yes, 
to extricate the scarf she must have kuelt or moved 
the bench. But the bench has not been moved, 
That is clear. Then here she knelt to pull out the 
staff.” 

Cosmo then wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
and sat down heavily upon the bench. 

Had his beloved child not told him all? Was 
— Colouna on that bench when she obtained the 
staff ? 

Cosmo gazed keenly at the footprints. Those 
coming inward were light on the toes, very close 
together, as a person would tread in making a stealthy 
approach. 

‘Those going outward were heavy, decided, deeply 
indented, far apart, as a person would make them in 
sudden and precipitate flight. 

These last were not directed toward that part of 
the surrounding forest through which ran the path 
from the cottage to the fountain, 

The outgoing footsteps of the prince took the same 
direction as those of Vittoria, 

The old forester followed these and entered the 
forest. In half an hour or less he returned. During 
that time the old man had traced the circuitous 
| fl glt of his daughter from the grotto to where she 
| had slain the viper. He had also discovered that the 
| footsteps of the prince had for a distance followed 








those of ‘Vittoria, and then turned off in a different 


direction. 

Tne old forester anderstood this. i 

“The priaco attempted to overtake Vittoria,” he 
mused. “ He lostthe trace and so wandered on until 
the scream of my child at the fountain drew him 
thither, He probably was not far from the summit of 
the fountain rock when he heard the same scream 
which I heard when I was near the grotto. Now I 
know that Vittoria saw him. She has not told me 
all. Just Heaven! why did she conceal anything ? 
What was there to'conceal? This—that in the 
grotto, where she obtained the staff, was aman. Was 
that man awake or asleep on this bench? My mind 
tells me that the mafi was Lord Colonna, and that 
he was either asleep or feigning sleep. Plainly Vit- 
toria stule in to obtain the staff, else why these 
stealthy footsteps? .Therefore she saw the man. 
That absurd dream of hers! Dreamed, she said, 
three times! Has it deprised Ler of a maiden’s most 
powerful safeguard—her modesty? Did she kiss 
this sleeping man as she confessed she kissed Lord 
Alfvasco? If she did not why did she not speak of 
finding a man ip the grotto?” 

After remaining long in deep and troubled thought 
Cosmo again permitted his reflections to escape half- 
spoken from his lips. 

“Let me believe that.there was no man in the 
grotto when my child obtained’ the staff. Let me 
imagine that she only saw this mantle on the bench 
and that its presence alone caused her to steal in, as 
these traces in the sand declare, Let me believe that 
she forgot or omitted to tell.me that she saw the 
mantle, But I cannot so believe,” he added, groan- 
ing and striking his breast. “It is clear that the 
prince saw her and followed her for atime. If Lask 
her will she tell me the trath ? She has never tried 
to deceive me, but she has concealed from me that 
which she should have told. Alas! I feur a change 
hath come over the heart of my ciiild! The child 
that conceals will deceive; the child that deceives 
will tell au uutruth; and that child may fall! Hea- 
ven help thee, my daughter!” 

It was now the hour for the promised coming of 
Sicardo; but Sicardo did not appear, He was far 
on his way toward thesea, pursued by the soldiers of 
Gianni Caraccioli, and harassed by the well-founded 
fear that his stronghold at Forza had fallen by a 
sudden attack of Greek pirates, and that his infant 
son, if not ruthlessly slain, had been carried away to 
be given to the grand constable. 

Of this Cosmo knew and suspected nothing, and 
therefore he waited for Sicardo in the grotto until) 
the sun had gone down. 

“ He has not kept his word,” at last groaned the 
disappointed old man. “ He is false or he is dead. 
Never before hath he failed to keep his worl to me. 
I must believe him dead or captured by the troaps of 
the Caraccioli. The wounds he received in the com- 
bat-may have been more deadly than I thought. 
Gianni Caraccioli once foughta duel in whicl: he used 
a poisoned sword. His evil son, Alfrasco, may have 
done the same, I remember I saw'him toying with 
the blade of the sword with which he fought Sicardo. 
Accursed Caraccioli! They are base enough to use 
any means to slay afoe. Ifear my son isdead. He 
gave we this ring ; he spoke of pardon. He would 
not have done so had he not intended to come.: Night 
is coming on and I must return to my cottage. To- 
morrow IJ, with my wife and child, must fly from Del 
Parso—from Italy. I wili not remain here to be the 
vassal of a Caraccioli. The single word ‘ pardon, 
uttered by my son, gave me hope that I might return 
to Sicily--return in honour aswell as safety. Alas! 
his not coming destroys that nope !” 

Taking with him the gloves and mantle, he was 
about to return to the cottage, when some suddenly 
conceived purpose caused him to replace those arti- 
cles just as he had found: them. 

“] will give her an opportunity to tell me all,” he 
mused, as he proceeded homeward. “I dare not ask 
her. Why? Alas! I fear my beloved child may 
have tried to deceive me—and then—and then—ab, 
my heart would burst asunder with grief!” 

On his arrival at the cottage it was uearly night. 
A bright fire was crackling ou the heartii, and the 
eveniag meal, daintily prepared by Vittoria, was on 
the little table ready for him. 

Vittoria ran to mest hiny at the door, and threw her 
arms round his neck, sobbing and saying: 

* Dear father, I did not tell thee ali——” 

“Wait!” interrupted Cosmo, sternly, though is 
heart bounded with a mighty throb of delight, “ Tuy 
mother——” 

“ Ts still sleeping.” 

“ Ha! L like not so long asleep !” exclaimed Cosmo, 
his heart sinking. “ Yet she sometimes, after un- 
usual fatigue, sleeps many hours.” 

“True, father, and I think this sleep will do ier 
much oat But, dear father, I did vot tell thee all.” 
‘ALD 
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“Nay — not all that I saw in the grotto; 
whe—”" 

“Oh, when thou didst go there for the staff?” 

“Yes, father. Isaw a man asleep on the bench.” 

“Indeed! Thou saidst naught of that a few hours 
since, my child. Now sit thee on my knee, Vittoria, 
for I do know thee to be a daughter worthy of thy 
mother, Thank Heaven!” 

Here Cosmo drew his trembling child upon his 
knees, and pressed a fervent kiss upon her brow. 

It was a kiss of love and delight. 

His adored child had not been able to close her soul 
to him. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETI &. 


Wuat Ir Witt Come To!—Oh, sir, please 
protect me round the corner! I think I see a 
policeman !"—F'un. 

LAVISH ! 

Absent Man o’ Business: “ Oh, Mr.—— (forgets 
his Name)—will you excuse me one minute? Takea 
seat—— Pray take a chair——Take a——” 

Meck Client: “Thank you, I have one——” 

Man o’ Business: “ That’s all right—take ano- 
ther !!’°—Punch. 

OUR COUSINS AT THE CATTLE-SHOW. 

British Farmer: “There! ‘That's the one I 
fancies—‘ Class One—Highly *Commended—Short- 
horn Cow—Sold for Sixty Guineas.’” 

Yankee Friend: “ Sixty guineas! Why, we think 
nothing on ’em in our country under eight theou- 
sand !”—Punch. 

THE Poxice AGAIN !—An ex-constable of the V 
division has pleaded guilty to stealing some knives 
and forks from a gentleman's house situated on his 
beat. He had just been released from Horsemonger 
Lane Jail where he had been detained—for the rob- 
bery ? No! for default of a fine of 4/. for miscon- 
duct! Nodoubt now he will be reinstated with a 
testimonial. As he has a knive and fork, Colonel 
Henderson may as well give him some plate !—Fun. 

ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
We’ll be merry yet, old fellows, 
Never mind the price of coals ! 
Sing old Rose and burn the bellows; 
Thence with warmth to cheer your souls. 


We no more again to blow them 
Can afford ; shall ne'er require. 
Fit for fuel only, throw them, 
Therefore, on our winter's fize.—Punch, 
FINDING THE WAY. 

Gentleman: ‘‘ Where does this road lead to, my 
man?” 

Rustic: “ Doan’t noa, zur.” 

Gentleman: ** Where are you going to by it ?” 

Rustic: “ My aunt’s, zur.’’ 

Gentleman : “ Where does your aunt live ?” 

Rustic: ** Doan’t noa, zur.’ 

Gentleman: ‘‘ Then how do you find your way ?” 

Rustic: “This way, zur.”’—Fun Almanack, 1874. 

LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. 

The omnibus and cab men have held a meeting to 
deprecate the farther employment of asphalte as a 
pavement for the streets of London. Among comic 
Irish melodies once popular there was one in which 
occurs the protestation that 

“ London, agrah ! is the divil’s own shop.” 

The asphalte pavement was designed for the 
abatement of noise; but the horses go down on it, 
It was laid with good intentions, but thus, so far 
as it extends, the pavement of London appears to 
resemble that of the locality referred to in the fore- 
going line.—Punch. 

CALENDARIAL 
JANUARY—snow and frost. 
FEeBRUARY—small birds pair. 
Marcu—with gales the seas are tost. 
Aprit—rain's our daily fare. 


May—the promise of the buds. 
JuNnE—we get a tropic heat. 
In Juxy the storms bring floods, 

August brings us fruit to eat. 


SepremMBeR—harvest-time we hail. 

OcToBER—Wwe are brewing ale. 

NovemMBER—fogs, beyond all question. 

DEcEMBER—simply INDIGESTION! 

—Fun Almanack, 1874. 
Tue CapmMan’s Mepau.— During the Lord 

Mayor’s Show there was a charming case of rustic 
simplicity. Acountry girl being struck by seeing 
some old soldiers wearing their welr-anenba medals, 
asked the meaning. It was explained to her; but 
seeing among them a smart young cabman, with a 
brand new badge on his breast, bearing the figures 
1718, she asked what medal that was. “Oh,” said 
cabby, “ this is a metropolitan medal, and it signi- 
fies that I have been in seventeen hundred and 
eighteen actions with the enemy—that is, that I 
have knocked down that number of the public since 


I have joined the ranks.’’ There may be some truth 
in the explanation. 
TURNING THE TABLES.—Two actors, who bore 
to each other the most inveterate hatred, were to 
rform in an opera, the onea knight, and the other 
Seeubal as a bear, with whom the knight was to 
combat. Everything went off very well; they 
fought ; the bear, as was fitting, was vanquished, 
and lay motionless on the ground. But while the 
very fine instrumental music was celebrating this 
chivalrous action, and attracted for a few moments 
the attention of the audience, the victorious knight 
thought it a pity not to embrace this opportunity, 
and therefore struck his fallen adversary several 
times with the flat side of his sword. The bear bore 
it very. patiently for some time; but when he found 
it going too far he suddenly sprang up, seized the 
knight, and treated him so roughly that he fell down 
half-dead with fear. At this instant it was the turn 
of the orchestra to be silent, and the knight was to 
sing a bravora in honour of the conquest. Hvery- 
thing was silent, the circumstance had not been no- 
ticed in the orchestra, the prompter gave the signal, 
but, as the knight was quite unable to sing, the bear, 
an equally good singer, without much ceremony, 
scated himself on the fallen knight and with a loud 
voice sang the air, to the no small entertainment of 
the audience. 








TO THE NEW YEAR. 


Wuar dost thou bring to me, 
Sunshine or showers ? 

Days that pass wearily 
Bright, happy hours ? 

What dost thou bring to me, 
Suffering and pain ? 
Tempest-tossed rocking 

On life’s troubled main ? 


What dost thou bring to me ? 
This I can tell, 
Joyful or sorrowful, 
All will be well. 
_ Tears not too many, 
Joys not too few, 
No sorrow unheeded, 
Though dark be its hue. 


All wisely ordered, 

Sent from above, 

Bidding my weary heart 

Rest in God’s love. 

To home and to Heaven 

Still nearer I'd be, 

So shall this new year 

Bring blessings on me.—C. G, M. 
—Pawsey’s Pocket Book, 1874. 








GEMS. 


To be continually subject to the breath of slan- 
der will tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant 
exposure to the atmosphere will obscure the bright- 
ness of the finest gold; but in either case the real 
value of both continues the same, although the 
currency may be somewhat impeded. 

Tue habit of gossipping is a habit that degrades 
alike the intellect and the heart. The soul of gossip 
is a contemptible vanity that imagines itself, or at 
least would have others imagine it, superior to all 
that it finds of evil and absurdity in the character 
of those whom it passes in review. 

I¥ some are refined, like gold, in a furnace of 
affliction, there are many more that, like chaff, are 
consumed init. Sorrow, when itis excessive, takes 
away fervour from piety, vigour from action, health 
from the body, light from reason, and repose from 
the conscience. 

Wuo isold? Notthe man ofenergy, not the day 
labourer in science, art or benevolence ; but he only 
who suffers his energies to waste away and the 
springs of life to become motionless, on whose hands 
the hours drag heavily, and to whom all things 
wear the garb of gloom. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Butrrer Maxine.—It requires both attention 
and experience to produce butter in the shortest 
time. If the cream be too warm it froths a great 
deal and a thin liquid appears in the vessel, espe- 
cially at high temperatures ; when the cream is too 
cold it froths too, but appears thick, like freshly 
fallen snow. In the latter case the cream ought to 
be warmed, and in the former cooled. The appear- 
ance of the butter globules also serves to indicate 
whether the cream is too warm or too cool. In the 
former case the globuies are soft and melting, in the 
latter hard ; in both cases a slower churning is ad- 
visable. Old cream produces butter sooner than 





fresh. A temperature between 70 deg. and 80 deg. 





is bestin churning, and the cream shoul i be skimmed 
off. Fresh air and strict cleanliness of the vessels 
are indispensable. 





STATISTICS. 

EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND.—The Irish Regis- 
trar-General has published his return of the number 
of emigrants—natives of Ireland—who left Irish 
ports during the first ten months of the years 1872 
and 1873. The number of emigrants in 1872 was 
42,054 males and 29,556 females—in all, 71,610; the 
number in 1873 was 48,798 males and 36,489 females 
—in all, 85,287. ‘The total emigration from Ireland 
since the lst of May, 1851—the date at which tle 
collection of these returns at the several Irish ports 
commenced—to the 3lst of October, 1873, was 
2,247,883 persons. 

Tue Leatuer TRADE IN Russta.—The excellent 
material obtained from horned cattle on the steppes, 
on the immense pasture lands of Podolia, and on the 
broad pcr of Central Russia, acquires a high de- 
gree of solidity, flexibility and excellence, from the 
perfect system of tanning employed. Russi. ex- 
ported in the year 1868, 6,390 tons of leather and 
hides, amounting to 472,670/., and importe! in the 
same year 468 tons of manufactured leather, of the 
value of 121,0001. A few years ago there were in 
all Russia 2,731 tanneries and 114 leather mannufac- 
tories, producing annually to a value of 2,925,0001., 
and it is calculated that the annuul value of sheep- 
skins and other prepared leather in Russia amounts 
to 7,875,000/. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


For Holman Hunt's new picture, the ‘Shadow of 
the Cross,” it is stated Messrs. Agnew have paid ten 
thousand guineas. 

Tne new Postmaster-General means to devote im- 
mediate attention to the irregular detention of news- 
papers and book packets. 

Hur Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide 
and his Serene Highness the Duke of I'eck since 
their return from Vienna are staying with her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge at Rum- 
penheim. 

Tue valuable and interesting collection of naval 
models, of late years exiibited at South Kensington, 
has now been removed to the Naval Museum at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, which will shortly 
be thrown open to the public, 

It is stated that a movement is on foot among the 
ladies of Edinburgh for the purpose of presenting in 
their name a suitable gift to Princess Marie of Russia 
on the occasion of her Royal Highness's marriage 
with the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CiareNnce Hovske is not likely to be finished in 
time for the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride to 
take possession of it when they come to London, so 
their Ruyal Highnesses will go to Buckingham 
Palace. 

Tue Emperor of Austria’s intended visit to St. 
Petersburg is confirmed. His Majesty will start on 
the 6th of January. Nothing is known of the Em- 
peror’s intention to pay a visit tu tie Huglish Court, 
as has been telegraphed to au Englisl journal. 

Tue Late Viscountess BeacuNsstELD.—On tho 
monument of the celebrated Isaac Disraeli, which 
stands on a conspicuous part of the Muuor Faria, 
Hughenden, and which was erected about seven years 
ago by the late Viscountess Beaconsfield, the follow- 
ing inscription has just been placed by the direction 
of Mr. Disraeli :—‘* Mary Anne Disraeli, Viscountess 
Beaconsfield. Ob. December 15, 1872. O dulcis 
conjux.” The words are placed on the north paue} 
of the monument and surmounted by a coronet in 
stone. 

“Tne SLEEPING Beauty.”—Miss Susan Caroliae 
Godsey, known as “ The Sleeping Beauty,”’ died at 
the residence of her mother, in Obion County, ‘l'enn., 
on the 27th October, She had attained the aze of 
thirty-one years, and, as was alleged, had been in 
her sleeping condition for twenty-four years. Tho 
Nashville Union says :—‘ Her case has excited great 
interest, and gave rise to much investigatiou and dis- 
cussion amoung scientific men. The true nature of 
her affliction, however, was never understood. She 
was brought to Nashville iv the fall of 1857 for the 
ostensible purpose of procuring medical aid, but wae 
really in charge of an agent, who contemplated 
making an exhibition of her. She said she had no 
consciousness of ever having dreamed, and that it 
was no pleasure for her to live afflicted as sh» was, 
She was very sensitive, and appeared mortified to 
think that she was being exhibited. Her affliction 
was inaugurated by a spell of chills. The Sleeping 
Beauty is said to have been a truly beautiful woman 
—notso emaciated asone would think—and of shavely 
form. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








- Stspuen W.—The Second Dragoons are the Scots 
TeySe 

Tuos. B—The article was commenced in No. 547 and 
finished in No, 550. 

J. L. V.—Order the recognized local paper from any 
newsagent. There is no difficulty whatever. 

Derta.—l,. Volunteers cannot be required to serv® 
abroad. 2, You can readily procure a copy of the Act, or 
of any Blue Book from Hansards, the Parliamentary 
publishers; in Great Queen Street. 

Rurert.—Napoleon Buonaparte invaded Russia in 
1812. Count Segar’s little book—now, however, long out 
of print—gives a vivid description of that terrible expe- 
dition. The elemental forces were combined against the 
tyrant. 

A Constant Sunscriner.—lIf you desire to use arms and 
crests by all means pay for that little luxury. Weare n 
despisers of gentle breeding ; only now-a-days crests go 
for little, as many new people constantly get these things 
fabricated. 

8S. E. 8 —Your verses how meritorious soever in their 
intention, lack the requisite mechanical form. The ac- 
centuation is altogether irregular ; and we suppose we 
need hardly tell you that this little circumstance con- 
demns them forthwith, 

J. E.—We do not think that you could detain the 
things belonging to your father ; and in any case we in- 
cline to recommend you not to do so. Litigation or dis- 
putes of so delicately domestic a nature are really very 
wrong and ought to be carefully avoided. 

0. P. Q. P. S.—What do you mean by the Russian 
tame? We fail to see. The sweet little poem about the 
Soldier of the Legion and Bingen on the Bhine is by 
the Honourable Mrs. Norton. Mrs. Norton is one of the 
most charming of writers and indeed of living ladies. 
We fully agree with what you say. 

Roianpdo.—An artist’s colourman would, from the 
London publishers, procure you a little manual of in- 
structions concerning the colouring of photographs. It 
would not cost much, There is also a journal devoted to 
a laa we do not at present recollect its 
title. 

SwatHwicx.—The lines to Ann are good in point of 
versification. Have you been reading Moore? You have 
quite caught his peculiar kind of melody and cadence. 
You might advantageously alter two words, which are 
perfectly out of place in an otherwise respectable produc- 
tion: usually and petrefaction, ** Our hearts underwent 
petrefaction ” would never do, 

An ApmIner.—l. The complexion can never be kept 
clear without adequate attention to the general health. 
Ill health soon destroys the finest complexion. Use the 
ordinary violet powder, This has a very agreeable effect ; 
and a certain delicate penciling under the eyelids always 
conveys a melting tenderness. 2- Probabiy patchouli 
would best suit your purpose. The Ess bouquet is also 
good. These may be procured from any perfumer, 

M. R.—1, How to force growth ? This seems to be a 
facetious inquiry. You would not have people put ona 
stretcher. Let the natural height alone by all means. 
You cannot mend matters. Any.experiment would cer- 
tainly be a failure, and it might also materially injure 
the health. 2, Medium height would serve perfectly weil. 
We don’t know the exact limit ; but many of our suilors, 
as we have seen them, are decidedly of that stature, 

Ameia.—Certainly we cannot enter into any explana- 
tion concerning the silly literary imposition you men- 
tion. Weshould have supposed that most women had 
not even heard of the miserable trash. Could a lady read 
it? Perhaps, if she were foolish enough ; though even 
then she would keep the little fact of the perusal of so 
ugly a production most discreetly to herself. Beyond 
this we cannot say anything, and that for a reason that 
ought to be obvious. 

Mar (Caterham).—i, It is not right to encourage two 
genutlemenat once. Yet there have been and always will 
be exceptions, Flir!ing is agreeable, but, like most oth: r 
sweet things, comes to be sometimes dangerous. Sup- 
pose you offend one or both ? Therefore, May, we advise 
adhering to the one whom you clearly prefer, Still up to 
a certain point little polite attentions are to be tolerated 
(your native sense will teach you), and only a dull preci- 
sian or asnob could object. We see no reason why you 
should not accept a gentleman’s escort. The thing is 
done certainly. 2. Handwriting legible and neat, and 
generally good; perhaps a trifle too angular. Ladies have 
largely given up the excessive angularity which some fair 
ones once liked to cultivate, 

Tuais,—For chapped hands, etc., glycerine will be 





found most serviceable. Cold cream also is excellent and 
that in a variety of ways. We will subjoin a receipt for 
its preparation. Take 2 oz. of oil of sweet almonds, and 
1 drachm of white wax and spermaceti. Scrape them very 
fine, add the oil, and put them iuto an earthen pipkin by 
the fire to melt slowly. Stir it until it is quite smooth ; 
after which let it grow cold, and add one ounce of rose- 
water. The cream should be very thick, and should be 
kept in a closely covered gallipot. For the face use the 
ordinary violet powder. Use thick warm fleecy gloves— 
such as any dealer will supply you with. Cork socks, 
again, are very useful things to be worn in the boot, and, 
above all, avoid the high-heeled monstrosities. They are 
charmingly coquettish (we admit) but they are bad ana- 
tomically and are apt in several ways to be very danger- 
ous, especially in the winter season. Utility claims to 
ou yy ie a little as well as appearance ; don’t you 
ink so 


Atice.—To make barley water. Take of pearl barley 
two ounces, of water five pints. First wash the barley 
from the mealy matter that adheres to it with some cold 
water ; then boil it a short time with halfa pint of water 
to extract the colouring matter. Throw this away, and 
put the barley thus purified into five pints of boiling 
water, which is to be boiled down to one-half, and then 
strained for use, Compound barley water is an excellent 
drink, and is made in the following manner :—Take of 
barley water, prepared as above, two hye ; figs sliced, 
two ounces; liquorice root sliced and bruised, an 
ounce ; raisins stoned, two ounces; distilled water, one 
pint. Boil down to two pints, and strain. These liqaors 
afford an excellent drink at any time, being alike refresh- 
ing and nourishing ;fand they are by far preferable to the 
vile concoctions too frequently imposed upon the public 
as alcoholic beverages. The first sort of preparation is 
especially excellent in inflammatory fevers, and the 
second in inflammatory attacks of the chest, such as 
pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, recent coughs, etc. 
As their.efficacy depends on their free use it becomes of 
material consequence that they should be so prepared as 
that they may be found elegant and agreeable to the 
palate. 

THE OLD CHURCHYARD. 


When the sun had set behind the hills, 
And all around was hushed in gloom, 
When the busy world and all were still 
Save the fitful glare of the dying moon, 
*Twas such a night as I gazed across 
From * aa my window in dear Augher- 
ville 
On the church’s ruins all covered with 
moss, 
Its dreary aspect and each grassy rill, 
I thought me on how many slept 
Beuesth its crumbling mould, 
Had I but known I might have wept 
For forms which lay there cold. 
But then I am a stranger here, 
Its tombstones all are new to me, 
The names thereon could draw no tear, 
I only thought ‘twas sad to see, 
‘Tis sad to see. 
Cc. E. M. 


A. A. Z.—The Pyramids of Egypt, according to Dr. 
Pococke and Sonnini ** so celebrated from remote anti- 
quity, are the most illustrious mozuments of art.” ‘he 
three principal pyramids are situated on a rock at the 
foot of some high mountains which bound the Nile. The 
first building of them commenced, it is supposed, about 
1500 B.C.—but the chronology, we must remark, more or 
less arbitrary. The greatest is said to have been erected 
by Cheops 1082 B.C. The largest, near Gizeh, is 461 feet 
in perpendicular height, with a platform on the top 32 
feet square, and the length of the base is 746 feet. It 
occupies above 12 acres of ground, and is constructed of 
stupendous blocks of stone. There are many other 
smaller pyramids to the south of these. The researches 
of Wilkinson, Lipsius and Bunsen have shed much light 
on Egyptian affairs, but there is still a very prevalent 
obscurity. Read a translation of Herodotus—who is one 
of the best men after all, and worth a score of modern 
system builders and vacuous theorists. 


Ditry Rox, a seaman in the Royal Navy, desires to cor- 
respond with a young lady about twenty, dark complex- 
ion, dark hair, and a cook preferred. 

Maset, nineteen, well connected, petite, dark, and 
considered pretty. Respondent must be tall, gentle- 
manly, and sensible and in age from twenty-three to forty. 

TRUCK, nineteen, 5ft. 6in., a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
brown hair, gray eyes, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady ; a cook preferred. 

SuHanoul, 5ft- 6in., a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark 
hair and eyes, and dark complexion, desires to correspond 
with a young lady thoroughly domesticated. 

POLLY, nineteen, fair, and of affectionate disposition. 
Respondent must be about twenty, tall, dark, good look- 
ing, and in a good situation. 

Maaerr, a Scotch lassie, good looking, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be loving, fond of home, and a 
tradesman preferred, 

Eva, nineteen, medium height, dark hair, and gray 
eyes, loving, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of home; a 
tradesman preferred- 

P. B. L., twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., dark, considered good 
looking. Respondent must be about twenty, good look- 
ing, with dark hair, and must possess some small in- 
come. 

ELLEN, thirty-two, fair complexion, good figure, domes- 
ticated, and would make a loving wife. Respondent 
must be sober and industrious, no objection toa widower 
if in a good position. 

Lovine Lizziz, seventeen, fair, blue eyes, pretty, af- 
fectionate, and fond of home. Respondent must be about 
eighteen, tall, fair, good looking, atfectiouate, and fond of 
home. 

Sanp Bac Jack, twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. 5in., light hair, blue eyes. Respondent must be lov- 
ing, and thoroughly domesticated ; a general honsemaid 
preferred. i . 

LiveRrpooL, twenty, 5ft. Gir.) 
& seaman in the Royal Navy,.w 


wn hair, hazel eyes, 
t@ correspond with 


~Y 





a young woman not exceeding twenty, a native of 
Liverpool, and must be thoroughly domesticated. 

Suan, twenty-three, a seaman in the Royal Navy, bluo 
eyes, brown hair, height 5ft. 7in., considered good look. 
ing, Wishes to correspond with a nurse that is thovoughiy 
domesticated, 

Dow Cartos, twenty-one, medium height, considere@ 
handsome, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
ningteen, pretty, affectionate, fond of music, and tho. 
roughly domesticated. 

Sweet Briar, nineteen, medium height, considere’ 
very pretty, and thoroughly domesticated, desires to cor. 
ay with a young gentleman about twenty-one, t.ll, 
dark, and fond of home, 

Marearet, twenty-three, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, and thoroughly domesticated. Re. 
spondent must be about the same age, tall, dark, and 
fond of home. 

Ricuarp S., twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., fair complexion, and 
fond of home, desires to correspond with a respectable 
domestic servant about twenty, who must be fond of 
home and children. 

Caries V., twenty-three, medium height, considered 
good looking, and fond of music. Respondent must be 
about twenty, loving, and thoroughly domesticated ; a 
cook preferred. 

Gertiz, sixteen, medium height, with brown hair and 
eyes, considered pretty, fond of music, anda good singer, 
desires to correspond with a young gentleman fond of 
music and home. 

J. W:, a mechanic, thirty, steady, industrious, tolerably 
educated, and a superior workman, wishes to correspond 
with a sensible domestic servant, who is quite competent 
to fulfil domestic duties. 

Soipier, twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, considered 
good looking, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
with auburn hair, who must be domesticated ; a general 
servant prefe: 

Hewrietra T., nineteen, medium height, dark com- 
plexion, affectionate, found of music, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated, Respondent must be about twenty-one, tall, 
panes good lookiug, and fond of home ; a tradesman pre- 

erred, 

Pesx Hatranrps, nineteen, 5ft. 44in., 2 seaman in the 
Royal Navy, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good look- 
ing, wishes to correspond with a young lady who is fond 
of home, and would make a loving wife ; money no object 
as he is fond of home and wishes to make one. 

Cosmo anp A.seRt, clerks, height 5ft. 8in., and 5ft. 
7in. res ively, ages twenty-two and twenty, well ac- 
complished, one dark, the other fair, aud both considered 
pam 4 looking. Respondents must be about twenty-one 
and nineteen, thoroughly domesticated, fond of music, 
those with small income preferred. 

Oxp FatHer Curistmas, thirty-three, 5ft- 6hin., fair 
complexion, affectionate, fond of home, and of good 
habits, desires to correspond with a lady of like disposi- 
tion, tall, dark, age from twenty-six, proficient in music, 
and a thorough home manager, possessing an income of 
about 1501 per annum. 


CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


W111 o’ THE WIsP is responded to by—‘ Loving Jenny,” 
twenty-eight, a domestic servant, brown hair, Llue eyes, 
and thinks she would suit him. 

Eminy C, by—“H. J.,” twenty, tall, dark, and very af- 
fectionate. 

H. H. by—“ Violet,” twenty-eight, loving, thoroughly 
domesticated, and thinks she would just suit him. 

Haprr Tep by—* Alice,” twenty, dark, affectionate, 
and a domestic servant, 

Hepter V. by—“ Florence G.,” eighteen, 5ft. 3in,, fair, 
good figure, musical, and has expectations. 

ArRep W. by—“ Annie,” twenty-two, tall, dark, very 
loving, and domesticated. 

Litian by—“ Outrigger,” who thinks he is all that she 
requires, 

‘nomas by— Kate H. H.,” handsome, educated, musi- 
cal, and holding a good position, 

Trp B. by—* Lonely Jenny,” nineteen, fair complexion, 
blue eyes, dark-brown hair, affectionate, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Hicuianper by—“ Kate H.,” loving, domesticated, is 
. geen and would have no objection to go to 

ndia. 

Orricer’s Gia by—“ Lilian,” seventeen, pretty, very 
fond of dancing, medium height, of a good family, and 
possessing money. 

OutgiccerR Jack by—*' Elizabeth,” twenty, dark hair 
and eyes, of medium height, good tempered, loving, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

SoLus by—“ Emily G.,” twenty-two, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, considered pretty, thoroughly domesticated, and of 
a loving disposition. 
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